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nu " d ' domination m North India 

S h rr° r cuiture anj «« 

m South Ind, a and was promoted by the 
saints of Maharashtra and South India 
he Vijayanagar kings fostered them, espe- 
cially Incan Music. The ancient shrine 
of Ttrupathi (Seven Hills) became a power- 
ful centre and later on Thanjavur, the 
granary of South India also became the 

entre of patronage under the Nayak and 

Maharashtra Rulers who further developed 
<ha fine arts in a peaceful and calm atmos- 
phere, with the help of the scholars and 
musicians who migrated thereto. 

The Giants 

Music flourished at the hands of her 
devout votaries like Tallapakam Annama. 
charya (1424-1503 A.D.) and Saint Puran- 
dharadasa, the Karnataka Sangeetha „ita- 

maha'Mg^ISMA.D.,. I„ histo^ of 

Indian Mustc, a momentous interlude of 


music and were responsible for building ur> 

the art on a sound and systematic foun- 
dation. 

Since the origin of Indian Music has been 
! ri , C ' d , from thc V 'das, it is essentially cm- 
bedded m our religion and philosophy and 
il ls no wonder that most of our Saint, and 
philosophers 1 were well versed in i, 
Nadav.dya or Nadopasana has been consi- 
eredan easy path to attain the four puru- 
shartha, (objectives). Practised in the 
proper way, it could enable its votary ,o 
eomrol the senses and reach the ultimate 
reality (Moksha) . But amoog such great 
saints and philosophers, only a few were 
^ Vaggeyakarakas- (i.e. musician compo- 

The Saint Trinity 

Sri Narayana Thirtha has his rightful 
place in the galaxy of musician saints and 
and pioneers like J ayadeva, Purandhara 


three centuries followed the publication of 
Sangceth" Ratnakau, of Sri Sarangadcva 
After this, the revival was effected by the 
publication of Svaramela kahmdhi by Rama, 
rnaiya and closely followed by R aga Vibodha 
of Sbhianatha Kavi. Later on, Govinda 
Dikshitar and his son, Vcnkatamakhi, made 
tbeir notable contributions to Carnatic 


dasa Bhadrachala Ramadasa, Thyagaraja 
and Sadasiva Brahmendra. Hi s immortal 

Grya Prabhanda . Sri Krishna Utla Taraniini 
(River with waves in the form of the 

Divine sports of Sri Krishna) occupies an 

important place in the field of “Traditional 
Bhajan next to Gutha Govinda of Sri Java- 
deva. Though the forms of the two 


IT Agttstya, Matanga, 

According to Sangeeta Ratnakara’s definition. 
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be ^tcn. all / ' Upadhyaya >- His father, a Sanskn, .cho- 

S.Td , 0 ’ U!1C ° PCra (Yak,ha Hr and learned in the Sastras initiated hi. 

Sdhinn'.l h ! r ? r l " Kav y a '- «*“ son also in the Vedic lore, epic etc. From 

unparallcd illll I 7 7 mp ° SCrS his boyhootJ . wi.h a melodious 

unparallcd m the grandeur of their lyri- voice, he «as very fond of singing Sri 

cal style along w„h Krhetragna are the Krishna's sports with ecstasy. AccordL 

ncatnatton of a great Krishna Bhaktha to Divine will, he took early initiation into 

rain d C 7 Ve b,rlhs a * J ayad ' va , Kshet- Sanyasa Asrama under Saint Siva Ratna- 

S " dNarayana Th,,,ha ' W, ‘ilc Sri nanda Thirtha and assumed the name of 

Jayadeva depicts "Prcmn Bhakthi” in the “Narayana Thirtha". It is also said that 

esotertc garb of the Divine hovers, Radha hi, Guru initiated him with the h^ 

Kr,sl i lna . S “ Narayana Thirrha, a true Mantra consisting of Twelve letters (Om 

“Bmhml T" • ?r “ “ Nan ’° Bha K ava,e Vasudevaya) which 

Brahmanaiuia ^ itself as enunciated in ihc strengthened his Krishna bhakthi He 

Upan, shads and gives tt an attractive form then proceeded to Benares, where he stayed 

Druja rrobhandha (melodrama to be visua- a number of years, perfecting his studies 

ltsed) conforming to Carnatic music in its writing commentaries of philosophical 

^ripe aspects of Geetha, Vadhya and works and also composing songs. Many 

ntya ‘ disciples were trained by him here. 

Early Life Pilgrimage 

The Saint composer wns born in the year While on a pilgrimage to many holy 
a ! ! . _ V1 age named Kaja near places like Prayag 1 , Mathura*. Puri Jagan- 
Mangalagiri Town in Guntur district. His nath>, in the north and several shrines* in 
parents were Gangadhara Sastri and Par- the Andhra Pradesh also, he has composed 
va ». is “Poorva Asrama” name (i.e, beautiful songs in praise of the presiding 
e ore e took the holy orders) was deities of the shrines he visited ^as recorded 
ovmda Sastri. He belonged to the by his disciples who followed him). While 
lara waja Gothra, Apastamba Sutra and proceeding further south, he visited Tiru- 
Yajus sakha the house name being Talla- path, and sang many hymns about Lord 
vajjanala ( a colloquial word meaning Vcnkateswara, his ancestral deity. It is 

This kind ol Prabhanda in Sanskrit became the fore runner of similar ones in 
Kannada and Tclgu and spread to Tamil Nadu also. They are even now staged 
in villages like Mclattur, Theperumal Nallur and Uthukadu in Tanjore District. 

I hey arc called ‘Bhagavatha Meta”. 

The songs mentioned below were said to have been sung at the shrines he visited. 

Kama Krishna Govindate” ) 

’ “Rama Madura Nagari Ramya” (nw TWTT . ) 

• “Subadra Balabadra” (*■,„,*...) 

4 “ K : r :, nayaAva i okaya Mam sri ^ 

at Sobhanadn, K.stna District and “Vcdadri Nanuitnha” at x 

Vcdadri. . . .) 

“Jay* jaya Durge” at Kanaka Durga Temple, Vijayawada. 
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said that he was directed by the Lord at 
a village by name Nadukkaveri in 1 anja- 
vur District in a dream one night to follow 
a white boar (varaha)* appearing before 
him in the early hours of the next day. 
The boar, it is said, led him into an agra- 
hara (village street) by name “Bhupathi- 
rajapuram” and vanished into the Temple 
dedicated to Sri Lakshmi Narayana. This 
village as mined the name, from that day on- 
wards as Varahapuri (Varahur). It is also 
traditionally known that it was here that he 
was relieved of a colic which troubled him 
for a long time and ordered by Lord Ven- 
kateswara to compose the beautiful Prab- 
handa describing. the divine sports of Lord 
Krishna. 

Initiation 


remover of all obstacles) JAY A JAYA 
SWAM IN ) > n Mohana ragam 

and Adi thala (Thisra gathi). The 
‘‘Mangala charana” sloka, beginning 
with the words “Himagiri thanayapatyam” 
. . .) is now adopted as the 

opening song of every Harikatha Nirupana, 
thus illustrating the popularity of the Pra- 
bhanda. This is followed by a song in 
praise of his “Kula Devatha” (family 
deity) Lord Venkateswara and the presiding 
deity at Varahapuri. 1 . 

Next comes the Dasavathara Tharanga 
which is similar to the first opening Ashta- 
padi in the Geeta Govinda “Pralayapayodi 
Jale” fa . . .) describing the 

ten incarnations of Lord Vishnu. The song 


He was contemplating as to how and in 
what shape he should carry out the Divine 
orders. One early morning after the usual 
preliminary meditation he opened Srimad 
Bhagavatha purana. As if by the Lord’s 
will, the first word “Mangalalaya” 
(HyVTV*) Bashed before his eyes followed 
by the next “Mangalam Rukmini’' 
<*»• (wMt) Lo! his inner eye was 
opened and Sri Krishna’s sports (Leelas) 
began to appear vividly one by one as des- 


begins with “Matsya Kurina Varaha’ 
far . . ,) in Malavi Raga-Misra- 
chapu Thala. The theme of the Prabhanda 
is brought out at the outset in the verse 

% *rfa.g*<7Tt?faiTT i 

**n*r?t *fatrnivaT u 

Then an epitome of the events is given in 
ten verses, beginning with Sri Krishna’s 
birth and ending with Sri Rukmini 
Parinaya. 


cribed in the Dasarnaskanda of the great 
epic. The idea at once dawned in his mind 
to evolve the composition beginning with , d,vlslon of thc composition inti 
Lord Krishna’s birth (Avatara) and con- lwc ‘ ve P arls * s S »ggestivc not only of th< 
eluding with his marriage with Rukmini lwc,vc skanda * of Srimad Bhagavatha 
(Rukmini Kalyana;. km also of the twelve sargas of Git; 

Creative Flow kav V a “<■ »* twelve letter 

He the,, began the work with an intro- Va Jdtvay. ” ‘"icy. “. 0m . N ;‘ mo , i Bhagaval ' 
canon in pr.ite Sri Vignetw.ra (the tmaaM J a .rentier ^alc.h^cuit 

‘ Thi, (wS^) U '. d ■" ^-. Frabhandha.n ‘ ~ 

) iW** by Narayana Kavi 0 

* Narayana Thirtha has written a . hur ('868-1935 AD), 

hapuri n evcral ki nd >ol metres Varahur °" L f °f d Vcnka,es wara of Van 
Thiruvayaru. Varahur is a beautiful village one mile fron 


The Ten Incarnations 


J. y . j.y. Ramanalha, Varahapura Sri Venka.et. «c.(*n,. 


ft t 

r'-i 

i -ft 


\ i 
( 
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culminating m the Eternal union (Jeeva Saptaka with the five fold jathis (tisra 
Brahma Ikhya). Radha, thc embodiment Ghathusra, Kanta) but he deftly uses the’ 
of ‘ Prema Bhakthi”, is cleverly introduced difficult ones like Ata, Matya and Dhruva 
as a Gobi who excels others in her love to- among them, 
wards the Lord (Purushottama) . The eso- 
teric significance of this truth runs through- Sapta Raga Tala Malika 

out the several “leelas” described in the The Saint’s proficiency in music and 

work. Thc climax is reached in the des- dance is strikingly revealed in the “Suladi” 
cription of the Rasa Leela (Lord set to Sapta Ragas and thalas (Sapta Raga 
Krishna’s dance, with the Gopis of Brinda- Tala Malika) as referred to above begin- 
vana). The Gopis rejoice and revel in the ning with the words ‘‘Dhruva Mandala” 
blissful union with Sri Krishna Paramatma. rroegy) in the seventh Taranga. 

(They are Brahmananda Rasikas in the Jathi. or solka.tu. are skilfully introduced 
mte sense,, bven in employing the jati, or f or the particular XaIa employcd „ the „ d 

sollukattus at the end of a charana of the of each charana. The piece starts with the 
beautiful saptaraga Tala Malika set m the Raga Nata followed by Madhyamavathi, 
form of a Suladi , Mahakavyas like -Tat- Mukhari, Varali. Mohana, Ananda Bhai- 
vamast Tatvamaham ravi and Kambodi set to Dhruwa, Matya, 

are found embedded. This idea is conti- Rupaka, Jhampa, Thriputa, Ata and Eka 
nued in another Taranga or (Advayam respectively. The most popular song “Bala 
Akhanditamj (wgr* The Advaitha Gopala Mara Uddhara’(*[gj nfrn g« i ) 

Anubhava or Bhavana of the Gopis (exper- in Mohana Raga and Ata Tala also 
ence of oneness with the Infinite) is clearly abounds in wonderful jathis. 
brought out. 

Ra as Used ^ * s that the Master himself con- 

® * ducted and directed the whole play 1 with 

The Ragas handled by the author are few thc help of his trained disciples as actor, 
and mostly the popular ones. Nadanama- while he also plaved on a pot (Ghata 
kriya, Sourashtra, Madhyamavathi, Ahiri. Vadhyam) with a stick, the various jathis. 
haven, Punnagavarali, Mohana, Kedara- H is songs are therefore sung widely and 
gowlam and Khambodi, seem to be his with great fervour throughout Andhra and 
favourites. The Tharanga “Verksbeham Tamil Nadu in Bhajana and Dance parties, 
Kada” is accepted as one of the outstand- and on j y a f ew arc sung by musicians in 
ing pieces in Ahiri, brimming with bhava concerts. But the acting in the whole 
both in Sahitya & melody. But some lnc lodic drama is not at all as originally in- 
apoorva (rare) ragas like Malavi, Gowri, tended and p Cr f orm ed by the author. We 
Ghanta, Malahan, are also suitably chosen shouId a „ eagerly await the revival of this 

to fit in with the various Bhava. or Rasas. uniquc and ^ aulifu , presentation on the 

. . .) The thalas are confined to the stagc at an car|y date> 

1 The Kavya “Sikhyotsava Prabanda” by Sri Narayana Kavi of Varahur already 
mentioned describes this practice. Even now the festival is being elebrated grandly 
at Varahur in connection with “Janmashtami” or "Gokulashtami” festival, when 
Bhagavathars enact some portions of the Prabhanda, with music and dance. A 
beautiful picture (oil painting) of the saint adorns the Varahur Temple even 
now. 
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Chaste Diction 


Will the Rhino become 
another Wildlife legend? 

Not so long ago. the lush swamps in the North belonged 
to iht) Great Indian Rhinoceros And he to them. Man 
s. . ,-ad away from his 2» ton hulk. Until he discovered the 
chinks in the Rhino's armour. 

For tho poor dim-witted Rhino can t see 
beyond his nose. Which is why it's so easy 
to nab him for his horn 
(reputed to be an oohrodisiac) 

And Man.no less short-sighted, has 
almost bulldozed the Rhino to 
ob'ivion. forgetting that not 
one new animal has evolved 
over the past million yr: 





’ 







ASP/BM/580/U*/ 


The author invariably uses his own name 
Narayana Thirtha as the "Mudra” for each 
song. He skilfully changes the form of the 
name and incidentally pays homage to his 
Guru Siva Ramananda Thirtha in several 
places*. The diction of the composer con- 
sists mostly of chaste melodic and simple 
words, understandable even by those 
ignorant of Sanskrit and so they lend to 
music very beautifully. The songs are now 
sung in the traditional Bhajana Saropra- 
daya immediately following the Ashtapadis 
of Sn Jayadeva in the original Ragas and 
Talas as preserved and handed down 1 
through disciples; but some innovations in 
the style have crept in, according to taste 
and entertainment value; but the original 
Bhava and rhetorical beauty of the songs 
should not be marred by such innovations. 


Here are a few examples of the exequi- 
site, lilting beauty of the words. 

Rfa ft fa ! 
ktojuot *f?7T3T frrrat ? 

JTZTJT 

VHW Rnta sifftcr 

?r iFT TT® 

g? Refill 

5!«t 

(<ttr m) 


* «fcrnv«i, gs fa* toyi* fa, fa ly 

gs .... 

An authentic version of this Prabhanda has been compiled from the original palm 
leaves manuscripts obtained from different sources and published in the year 1913 
(in Grantha types; at Kumbhakonam by Sri Narasimba Bhagavathar of Thillais- 
thanara, coloqutal name of Thiruneithauam, one of the notable 

seven shrines (^rg^tn^T:) in Tanjore District). But many other versions have also 
been published later on in Tanjorc district as well as in Andhra Pradesh with slight 
variations in Sahitya, Raga and Tala. Late Dr. Raghavan has told me that he 
has seen an unpublished Sanskrit commentary by one Vcnkatesa & Govinda 
Dikshitar at Banarcs. He also attributed Telugu melodrama “Parijata harana” 
to Sri Narayana thirtha (some versas contain his Mudra). 

Upamshad Brahma m ol' Kanchipuram, who was said to have given upadesa to 
Thyagaraja and Muthuswami Dikahithar has composed Tharanga keerthanas on 
Sri Rama. It is to be noted that later composers like Thyagaraja have been so 
enchanted by the inimitable beauty of the words that they freely reproduced them 
"verbatim” in their own compositions. 

Many of the Taranga keertanas arc also sung by Bhagavathas during Divyanama 
Sankeertana, an essential part of the Bhajana P.iddhati. Such of the participants, 
who possess a knowledge of Bharatha Natya & Nrithya portray the several leelas 
with Abhinaya & Nritya which greatlv heighten the effect. 
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Miracles 

Sii Narayana Thirtha seems to have lived 
several years in the T&njore district and 
after completing his pilgrimage of South 
India he settled down at a village by name 
Thiruppunthurthi on the banks of the 
Kudamurutti, one of the branches of the 
river Cauvcry, where he is said to have 
entered “Jceva Samadhi” under a huge 
Mango tree (which still exists). Many 
miracles are attributed to the holy saint in 
this place. It was here that Atnarasimha 
of the Tanjavur royal family, a connoisseur 
of music and arts who was cured of a dea- 
dly cancer by the Saint’s blessings endowed 
lands and built an abode for him. Here 
again it is said he, out of compassion, res- 
tored to life a dead she goat, the sole 
property of a poor farmer. But when the 
animal refused to go with its owner, and 
instead followed the Saint, the fanner was 
amply compensated and the blessed goat, it 
seems, stayed in the Ashrama, worshipping 
him ' 

Even to this day, the date on which the 
bamt attained the Lord’s feet in the year 
1745 has been recorded as the eighth day 
of the bright fortnight of the Tamil month 
Mass (Sukla paksha ashtami) (shown in the 
Almanacs of South India as such). This 
corresponds to the same day of the lunar 
month in (Telugu) "palguna Masa. On 
this holy day, devotees gather in large 
number, at the hallowed shrine at Tirup- 


punthuruti*, offer worship, sing his songs 
and return with their desires fulfilled. 

Disciples 

Our Philosopher Saint-cum-musi- 
cian, had several disciples while at 
Benares and also in South India. Refe* 
erence may be made to a few of them 
here. One Maheswnra Thirtha of Andhra 
wrote in Telugu the Tilaka Vyakhya on 
Srimad Ramayana. There is another 
Saint who studied Sastras under his Guru 
Siva Ramananda as well as under him. He 
is the famous Gauda Brahmananda, author 
of the celebrated commentary " Laghu 
chandrika ” on Sri Brahmananda Saras- 
watis’ “ Adwaita Siddhi 

There is an authentic tradition prevalent 
in Andbra that Siddhendra Yogi, the origi- 
nator of the art of Kuchipudi dance, was 
a disciple of Sri Narayana Thirtha 
and we may without doubt conclude 
that his art spread to the Tamil land 
through him and his successors who 
emigrated to the South. In this connection 
it may be noted that Saint Tyagaraja whose 
fore-fathers came from the Andhra country 
and settled down in Tanjore District wrote 
his Musical play“Prahlada BhaktiVijayam” 
in which he pays homage to his predecessors 
viz. I ulasidas, Purandhara Dasa, Bhadra - 
chala, Bhadrachala Rama, Gnanadeva, 
Jayadcva, Thukarama and Sri Narayana 
Thirtha. Incidentally, tradition supplies the 


Sai ",' C ° n,i,n <h ' Roa ' aUo ,n somc «**«», »■' symbols of 
under which he'"', ^Z^***’' P° We " as al ’° *>* 

• ? rthC Tanj ° re Nayak KingS b * K ' Sila ' a ™ Bhattacharya. 

Kavi. ° ° C ' ,rIy m tHc KaVya “ Sikh y° taava Prabhanda” of Sri Narayana 


qr*fi ht ^ , 

m** mm ^ f 5 


c 


* 
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valuable information that Sonti Venkala- 
subbayya, father of Sonti Venkatara- 
manayya, Saint Thyagaraaj’s Guru, was a 
disciple of Sri Narayana Thirtha. 

One Sri Siva Sankara Swami, who is one 
° * he emincnt scholars in Andhra country, 
and the Vice-president of Andhra Pradesh 
Sahitya Academy, is a living descendant of 
the Saint’s brother’s family. 

Dr. Raghavan’s Tribute 

f The tribute paid by the late Dr. V.Rac- 
huvan M.A.Ph. D. Professor of Sanskrit 
University of Madras, is eloquent : 

T he Krishna Leela Tarangini is one of 
the numerous works that rose in the wake 
of the “ Gita Govinda ” of Jayadeva and 
may be acclatmed as the only one among such 
works to have gained or maintained a comparable 
musical status. It is written in perfect liter- 
ary Sanskrit, the diction in the Tarangini 
is fine. Figures of speech including yathi 
prasa and slesha are employed and the 
songs are replete with the truths enumera- 
ted m the Upanishads. The rehabilitation 


wh eh ,T"1 and m,a « ava,1 ' a iradWon 

or J ' b '° S50n,s of <he arls 

"' ,C ’ dancc and composition would be 
<hc renaissance of a cultural heritage whose 
eauty could be seen from the Cauvery to 

An Avatar 

From a study of SriKrishna Leela Taran- 
gm. und other works of the Saint, i, seem, 
that Sr. Narayana Thirtha was. in reality 
one of God’s chosen messenger, sent to thT» 
world from time to time to resuscitate and 
rejuvenate "the Bhakthi cult". In this 
respect the poet's contribution to devotional 
worship., unique inasmuch as Sri Krishna 
Leeia Tarangini shines with its perfect 
diction, superb figure of speech, high philo- 
sophic truths, abounding in varieties of 
musical iorms viz. Gadya, padya, and 
Kcerthana adorned with rhythmic beauties 
all of which greatly inspire and purify 
the devotees and make them more qualified 
to obtain Lord’s Grace. The author him- 
self aptly concludes the Prabhanda with the 
Phalasruthi. 


«TfSwt si I 

s T 7 **Tt mmrr itttitt n 


Sastri and pub^Ld bv hf T h" a f Tara T ni ' di,cd * Nori Nararimh. 

“ i„,Lue, ' d „ n^hoT ^ 


The Author 
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The Miraculous Mani Iyer 

By 

K. S. MAHADEVAN 

Appreciation of the charisma of Palghat took the young colt in hand and made him 


Mani Iyer and the mystique of his unique 
Mridangam playing seems to have actually 
increased after his demise at Cochin on 
30th May 1981. Such was the incandes- 
cent glow which the public associated with 
his legendary artistry that a series of tapes 
played at a Memorial function held at 
Srinivasa Sastry Hall on 30th July 1981 
(including one in which he has played on 
the Kanjira) elicited prolonged cheers. The 
nostalgia of those who had assembled to pay 
homage to this Titan was so strong that 
they felt he was playing his historic 
“thanis” actually before them. 

Emerson has said that “an institution is 
to be regarded as the lengthened shadow of 
a great man . It would be no hyperbole 
to say that the institution of Mridangam 
playing everywhere today is but the long 
shadow of Mani Iyer. Certain artists, 
without perhaps ever intending it, become 
institutions and once so institutionalised, 
they enjoy the indestructibility of a legend. 
Mani Iyer undoubtedly belonged to that 
great breed. 

Boyhood 

He was born in September 1912 at Thiru- 
vilvamalai to T. R. Set ha Bhagavathnr, a 
Harikatha exponent. His precocity in 
percussion came to light quite soon and 
after taking training in Mridangam from 
Sathaputam Subbier, he had his maiden 
performance at the age of 8. The gene- 
rous Chcmbai Vaidyanatha Bhagavatbar 


play for him. In Palghat Rama Bhagava- 
thar’s concerts too, young Mani supplied 
Mridangam accompaniment. It was at 
this stage that the kind fairies took a hand 
in Mani s development and he was sent to 
lhanjavur, to be under the tutelage of Vai- 
dyanatha Iyer, reputed to be known not 
only as an accomplished Mridangist but a 
very willing, dedicated and intelligent tutor 
to all learners of promise. Mr. Iyer, for 
instance, had then already started coaching 
a little boy ol eight years hailing from 
Trivandrum who showed a strong knack 
for Mridangam playing. This was T. K. 
Murthy who owes everything to this ardent 
teacher. 

Formative Years 

The years Mani Iyer spent under the 
unselfish guidance of Vaidyanatha I>er 
were the most formative period of his life. 

1 he striking intellect of Mani grasped the 
most complex patterns and varieties of 
thala with profound ease and the guru 
revelled in teaching him within a short time 
all that had to be taught. The intensity of 
the teacher was a match for the precocity 
of the young learner and they made an 
ideal combination. To Vaidyanatha Iyer 
goes the credit for stimulating and (ceding 
Mani s insatiable appetite for analysis and 
roearch into the science of Uya. It was 
this phase of his apprenticeship that enabled 
Mani lycr in later years to develop into 
oue of the most original of percussionists, to 
dominate the concert platform for decades 
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afterwards with amazing steadiness. As has 
been said, “ the geniuses somehow absorb 
the amount of culture they need and dis- 
cover the adequate techniques of express- 
ion And Mani Iyer was relentless in his 
pursuit of perfection. 

The Debut 

When he had completed his training at 
J'anjore, Mani Iyer was all set to conquer 
the world. The early thirties were a period 
when the top percussionists were past their 
best. Azhagauambi Pillai, the ace Mridan- 
gist, was gening on in years. He and 
Dakslnnamuithi Pillai who bestrode the plat- 
lorm like a colossus for years accompany- 
ing giants like “ Puchi ” Srinivasa Iyengar, 
Konerirajapuram Vaidyanatha Iyer, Push- 
pavanam Iyer and Veena Karaikudy 
brothers, were almost resting on their oars 
Chembai had just started coming up, 
Palladam Sanjecva Rao (flute) had taken 
the mantle from Saraba Sastrigal. This was 
the musical context in which Mani Iyer was 
to make his “ big time ” debut. Goethe 
has said that even if you are a genius , it will 
make all the difference to your fame if you were 
born 10 years earlier or later and that a great 
man has to be born at the right time and in 
the right epoch. 

The Test 

Mani Iyer could not have chosen a 
more opportune time to bid for the cham- 
pionships. The moment he had emerged 
from his chrysalis, he had to cross swords 
with a veteran like Iluppur “Panchami”, a 
great Kanjira player, Tavil Vidwan and 
all-rounder, but Mani’s courage and brilli* 
ancc of manoeuvre, stood him well and 
when he triumphed over his senior, the 
ranks of Tuscany could scarce forbear 
to cheer. Mani’s lame spread like wild 
fire. Later, he and Dakshinamurthy Pillai 
came together and had their famous laya 


duels. It was not long before the latter 
realised that Mani was endowed with both 
genius and luck and he warmly spoke his 
praises. Henceforth, the pair (Mani on 
the Mridangam and Dakshinamurthy on 
the Kanjira) were a regular feature of all 
top-notch concerts. 

The New Era 

Ihe music world thus was faced with 
a genius who bade fair to revamp and rev- 
olutionise the very art of Mridangam play- 
ing. Tours deforce had just become a way 
oi life for Mani Iyer. His percepience, 
amazingly swift comprehension and ability 
to translate his teeming ideas into lightning 
strokes of ineffable beauty proved more than 
equal to the challenge of any Vidwan. The 
great era had dawned for the prodigy be- 
fore he was thirty and the red carpet of 
success lay spread out before him. 

The instinct of self-preservation made 
Mani Iyer realise quite early in his career 
the changed ethos and environment of 
musical liie. He felt that he had to evolve 
a new style of percussion altogether. God 
had endowed him with the vision and the 
foresight to anticipate the future changes in 
the cutchery format and especially the 
shift of patronage for music from the kings 
and durbars and temples to the modern 
urban Sabhas with their rising membership 
avid for sheer entertainment, in which art, 
more than mere science, was the key factor- 
Mani Iyer’s sharp intelligence compre- 
hended what Menuhin has stated so succin- 
ctly ; '* The conditions of the Age influ- 

ence the artist creator, but it is the geniuses 
that mould the epoch rather than the epoch 
shapes them **. 

The Zeit Geist 

Our hero had decided straightaway 
that he would have to evolve a new style 
of Mridangam playing to suit the zeit geist 
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n w h c h the ar( Qf percUM . on shQu]d be 

and f ^ “' re rhythnl ’ “ S°Uukltat.u. » 
and formulae - just as a beautiful rose i, 

And'V n" thC S "“’ pol,cn and P«»l». 

relation^ 8 ' nU " e r ,knOW - Style in Art is a 

6«lan«d r" and Con “™ »"d a 

balanced relationship it would have , Q b( . 

formT 6 ; Wh "' ' he C ° n " m is than 

and BUage W0UM »«™ flamboyant 

and the reputation transient. 

Melody on Mridangam 

h ™' tWin P lanks °n which Mani Iyer 
b«ed h.s new mode of playing wcre firsl 

atdm an "^ P yingf ° r ,h ' Kri,i! (more 
and m° re Krm. of the Trinity were being 

»ung m concerts); and secondly, the “Than! 

aavarthanam ” (Solo Mridangam playing) 

had to be remoulded from the traditional 

presentation of dry technique to an organic 

■ns.rumen.al tissue, with transitions and 

contras, of rhythms related t„ a 

rhythmic logic. Further, in the new style 

•he .melody had a pure, soaring quality 

supple and flawlessly on Sruthi, whil deft 

frd" ! K C ',' COn>PaSSCd intricaci « so delicate 

and subtle, so exact and compact, and ^ 

full or knots and links, that dazzled the 

.listeners ™ h ** P°-r and vLio! 

A New Art Form 

As HazlittsaW, Man, Iy er had <■ ,he 
genius to adorn the beautiful ” and hi, 

- 

■he sublime. Compared 'to hi'ZTZ* 
ofhis contemporaries seemed just joinery 
and carpentry. Even when playing f or « 

Knn or a Hullana or a Jawali, each stroke 
of h.s was as individual as a star andl'yet 
related a whole constellation. No ion- 

nuram L maC#,rOS : Ariakud y* Maharaja- 
puram, beramangudy, G. N. B., Alathur 


Brothers, Madurai Mani etc., - who dom- 
inated Carnatic Music (1928- 1 970) —keenly 
sought Mani I ycr ’ s accompaniment. To 
ave Mam accompany, was to have full 
insurance for the success of a concert. 

Evening Shadows 

Alter the demise of the above stalwarts 
(except, ngSemraangudy; Mani Iyer's app- 
roac i to his role as accompanist gradually 
underwent a radical change. This meta- 
morphosis took a particular form and his 
refusal to play before a mike was perhaps 
° n,y f r f flcxion of his general chagrin at 
e decline of standards in vocal music, 
ven so, his occassional appearances in 
chamber concerts (without mike) showed 
him to be ,n full possession of the old, com- 
pdling charisma. With one stroke, he 
could bring a concert alive and even arth- 
ntis o 1 hmbs did not bring about much 
lading of h,s wonted prowess. With so much 
physical disability to reckon with, his intelle- 
ctual honesty, however, would not let him 
continue to perform and he announced his 

COnccrlsccne in mid - 
, Thereafter, his public appearances 
almost stopped. 

But Mani Iyer hors de combat was Mani 
Iyer half dead. To him, his Mridangam 
was a “total expression and embodiment 
of being”, (to use George Steiner’s descri- 
ption of Menuhin). It had fused with his 
anatomy, When he could not play, Mani 
Iyer s will to live became steadily eroded. 

It seemed only a question of time before 
the abhorred shears slit his weakened web 

oi life. That mighty heart lay still on 30th 
May 1981. In Aeschylean phrase, the 
t resident of the Immortals had ended his 
sport with the greatest genius of Mridan- 
gam ever to be born. And a whole world 
wept. A great epoch had ended. Only 
great men end epochs. 
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Poise 



Geniuses are sometimes unsteady and 
even eccentric. What endeared Mani 
Iyer to the expert and the layman was his 
superhuman poise at all times. He had the 
quality of ‘‘high seriousness” which 
Mathew Arnold attributed to great people. 
To flatter him was to throw a rose at a 
stone idol. He was equally unmoved by 
criticism, fair or foul. His rocklike stea- 
diness of temperament seemed to partake of 
the character of a great Rishi. In personal 
appearance, he did indeed resemble one. 
He was totally unmoved by President’s 
Award and other honours. He was the 
only percussionist to preside at the Music 
Academy Conference and get the 
accolade of “Sangitha Kalanidhi”. Yet 
it mattered no more to him than the arti- 


ficial message of congratulation one sends 
for a paltry celebration. 

What really mattered to Mani Iyer was, 
first and last, Mani Iyer the artist He 
bestowed infinite care on his instrument, to 
make goat and calf leather yield the frui- 
tiest of tones, manna to the ear. His arti- 
stic credo was to bring happiness to the 
millions - in which he succeeded as none 
else before him did, even vocalists included. 
If it had been possible for the millions of 
of his admirers to be present at his crema- 
tion, the flood of their welling tears might 
have put out his funeral pyre, so universally 
loved and admired was Mani Iyer. When 
shall we see the like of him again ? Like 
jesting Pilate one does not wait for as 
answer. 
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Facets of Mani Iyer's Personality 

BY 

T. c. satyanath 

God's finger touched him, and he slept ” — Tennyson 

When Palghat Mani Iyer died in the how much of that precious life had already 
early hours of the morning of Saturday, ebbed away. It would take a miracle to 
30th May 1981 in a private nursing home regain all his faculties let alone see him 
in Cochin, he had completed his worldly with his mridangam in concert. In the 
assignment with the same degree of preci- previous few months he had complained 
sion which had been the quintessence of about arthritis in his legs. But then, he 
his art and the leitmotif of his life almost had undergone treatment for his wrists, yet 
from the time he was born. It was his 70th during the subsequent concerts which he 
birthday the previous day. g avc during the many felicitatory functions 

to mark his 60th year in the concert arena. 
Just six days earlier, we had gone to see there was no visible trace of his infirmity* 
him when we came to know that he had once he was positioned behind his mridan- 
been hospitalised. His son, Rajamani, who gam. His magic fingers knew neither age 
was then ministering to him told us that he nor malady and his genius was such that 
expected that his father would be allowed nothing could impair' them. God’s finger 
to go home within four or five days. But must have touched him when he was 
when we went in, we were appalled to see born. 
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Mysterious Alchemy 

And Mani played as all geniuses played, 
with that mysterious alchemy of ability, 
intuition and prescience. Prescience is also 
a God’s gift which, he believed, was essen- 
tial in one’s passage to greatness. He told 
us when wc met a few months ago that it 
was not practice alone that made a great 
musician. There were many others who 
had put in more practice than himself but 
met with less success. Only those who were 
gifted could attaiu greatness. We had 
digressed briefly on what was the definition 
of greatness. When asked whether he had 
spotted any young artists who showed 
promise of becoming great, he said that it 
was not enough for an artist to show outstan- 
ding skill in the initial stages, he should do 
it consistently for, say, 50 years or — 
here he made an instant, generous conces- 
sion— or at least for 25 years. There is no 
doubt that, Mani was subconsciously cons- 
idering his own case as a parameter. 


Rational outlook 

The reference to God’s gift notwithstar 
ding, one did gather the lurking impressio 
that Mani was essentially an agnostic 
Asked what he thought could be the poss 
blc justification for hides and skins bein 
allowed to be taken inside right close to th 
sanctum sanctorum in our temples (with ft 
chenda, maddalam. edakka etc.), h 
thought for a while and admitted witho, 
any embarrassment that he had not real! 
thought of it that way! A friend who w 
present suggested helpfully and rather „ 
thusiastically : “Why? Even Lord Six 

always wore . leopard-skin” ! It was not 
r ° r M * ni «>>o .h 

” , 1,al ‘ 8,1 mythology ! How , 
w< know,h., Siv. «,u.ll y woreo „ e ' 

M,n,. one .u.pocf, monh.vc had, hear 
ambivalent approach when 

hi. choosing a cow-hide or velvet 


for his mridangam. Yet, two days before 
he reached the ‘disputed barricades’, while 
in a semi-conscious state, he had asked a 
surprised Rajamani to prepare three or four 
mridangams, because he wanted to play in 
front of Guruvayoor Appan ! No doubt, 
there will be many anecdotes to prove and 
disprove this face t of Mani s ethos. 

No Flamboyance 

In him, one could perceive that unmis- 
takable spark of defiance of a man who 
never had to bow his head in submission 
to superior talents. And the six decades in 
which he dominated the world of Carnatic 
music spanned a period which is generally 
considered as the golden chapter of Carna- 
tic music in this century. All the more 
remarkable because he was a mridangist 
and therefore, seemingly had only a secon- 
dary role. He did not do so by the usual 
articulation or by flamboyance on or off- 
stage, normally considered as essential 
accoutrements for the making of a charismatic 
figure. Some may express the view that, 
while Mani was a great player, he was in- 
articulate in the sense that he never showed 
any enthusiasm to verbalise on his tech- 
nique. He would never expatiate on the 
searching analysis of his method and the 
anatomy of his style vis-a-vis that of the 
others. There was always an aura of ins- 
crutability about him. The difference or 
the uniqueness was not the product of deli- 
berate or conscious cultivation. 

Despite his tendency to be reticent, he 
was quite unequivocal when it came to 
expressing his opinions on what he consi- 
dered was undesirable or improper in 
others’ technique or music. His admirers did 
speak eloquently on the outstanding featu- 
res of his style that set him apart. Even 
those who had heard him in concert for 
over half a century still found an element 
of surprise about his playing, an clement of 





unpredictability which is the litmus test of 
versatility. Every concert was thus a fresh 
experience, to others and perhaps even to 
himself. And because of this, when Mani 
was the accompanist, he enjoyed a mono- 
poly of attention denied even to the main 
artist. 

Hindustani Music 

Mani never really took cognizance of 
Hindustani music until lately and. that too, 
it seemed only incidentally. It was fairly 
obvious that he was not overly impressed 
by it; nor did he feel that it had much to 
offer to Carnatic music. He felt, for 
instance, that there was much of a sameness 
in the pattern of the tabla accompanimenr. 
It merely kept the rhythm, but a mridan- 
gam player had to‘gct the laya by the stem’ 
and vary it sometimes imperceptibly. In a 
Carnatic music concert the laya is in a con- 
stant state of flux, while in Hindustani 
music, the progress of the tempo was all too 
predictable. Furthermore, a mridangam 
player had to have a pliable style to be 
able to accompany such diverse and versa- 
tile maestros as Madurai Mani Iyer, Ala- 
thur Brothers, Ariyakkudi, G N.B., and 
fcemmangudi. Not so in North Indian 
music where the tabla player adhered to 
his own style for all performers. ‘‘Anyway 
that is my impression”, he added with his 
habitual modesty. 

Tbe “Thoppi” 

Why is it that most of the mridangam 
players did not seem to have bothered to 
tune the left-hand (bass) end of the 
mridangam to the exact lower octave ? 
With one single air-chamber to serve both 
ends, wouldn’t there be a dissonance created 
inside, adversely affecting the tonal quality? 

** There is a correlation between the two”, 
he said. ** If you keep the left end pres- 
sed gently, the tight end would produce a 


clearer tone. But this should be done judi- 
ciously. otherwise ir could raise the pitch 
of the right end. The left end need nor 
necessarily he tuned to the exact lower 
octave but its pitch has a definite influence 
on the tonal quality of the mridangam”. 

Mani did not think that it would help to 
improve the tone of the left-hand end, say, 
by having the choru on it, as on the bahan ot 
the tabla. He did concede, however, that 
vertical position in which the bahan is played 
as well as the thinner membrane used on it 
gave the player more scope; he could also 
use more fingers. He was also positive that 
any attempt to alter the style or structure of 
the mridangam by changing the type of 
the wood, for instance, or the diameter or 
the width of the membrane or its thickness 
would be a * blunder “ The mridangam 
as it is today, is a perfectly designed instru- 
ment and should not be tampered with 
No doubt the size has changed in recent 
years from the 20-inch length to the 
22-inrh, and even the 25-inch long ones 
(which can be quite a strain to play). 

Not Mechanical 

While talking about laya in his son’s 
house. Maui brought out a metronome and 
turned it on. It was a logical piece for time 
keeping to be expected in the house of a 
percussionst. After asking us to listen to it 
for a while, he declared quite candidly that 
he found the steady, unremitting, precise 
ticking just superhuman! He evidently felt 
that such deadly precision was beyond 
human ability and would not jell simply. 
Mani had accepted unquestionably that 
there was a certain mystique about Carna- 
tic music whirh took into account the falli- 
bility of human nature and yet remained 
inscrutably enjoyable. 

There is no doubt that the same can be 
said of Mani’s style too. Here was an 
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accompanist who from the very incipient 
stages of his career, had dominated any con- 
cert neither by sheer thunder nor by delibe- 
rate upstaging. His was the style for all 
seasons; he could make it suit any vocalist, 
any tala, any kriti. He could sail along 
pel lucidly with the vocalist who had 
Mani's seal of approval. Sometimes, with 
the younger artists, he would guide them, 
goad them to greater heights. Occasionally 


according to Mani, the mridangam as we 
know it today, is of recent origin, probably 
the generation before him— that of Nara- 
yanaswamy Appa perhaps. 

The Mike Syndrome 

Mani’s militant objection to the use of 
electronic amplification in concerts and the 
tendency of many present-day vocalists to 
lower their shruti to such an extent that it 


if the tala was not the particular artist’s 
forte, he would camouflage an errant cul- 
mination with a deliberate flourish on the 
mridangam to save the young man from a 
thousand deaths. 

The Coiled Spring 

When Mani was the accompanist at a 
concert, the commencement of a krit was 
the cue that the audience was waiting for. 
The maerstro would sit with an expression 
of total expresaionlcssness almost amounting 
lo indifference. First, the eduppu from the 
vocalist; Mani is still impassive but there is 
a barely perceptible sign of animation sug- 
gestive of his alertness. His own metro- 
nome inside him has started ticking. Then 
a few soft, resonant, tentative touches and 
after a pause, the precisely-timed dramatic’ 

?K lry * ?? e , krili and thc c °ncert would 
ton niddraly ,“ me * liV '- Qui " 

' hC m ' chan,c * 1 metronome, his playinv 
was no, unremitting. There would be 
moments of significant inactivity, perhaps 
just a few beat,, enabling the vo Cais 

“ h “ h,i * hl ^e „J C „ ™ “ 

composition. But th,. , 

make one feel that this was what th* \ • 
was all about. We were rm . " knU 

were in the presence of a 
life time, and with 

an instrument which had l *7 ° VCr 

down to us from time imt ° ha " dcd 
mc ,IT, memorial. But, 


would make the mridangam sound like dull 
thuds on a wet canvas have been the subject 
of a lively controversy in recent years. One 
wonders whether he sympathised with the 
plight of a good singer with a naturally low 
pitched voice or one with a low-decibel 
voice who would be eliminated but for the 
mike. Today’s electronic devices rectified 
these failings and gave richness and balance 
to the concert ensemble. Mani had his 
own sound reasons, one being that it reduced 
thc tonal quality of the mridangam. Ano- 
ther was that a person who uses a mike for 
amplification uses it as a crutch, thereby 
weakening his voice until finally, the voice 
goes’. 

The Exception 

He did clarify that his objection applied 
only to public concerts. He was practical 
enough to realise that a mike was indispen- 
sa c or radio broadcasts and recordings. 
Hi, conviction was based on the belief that 
i 'ntkes and amplification came in. audie- 
nce participation went out. For any con- 
cert to click, he said, there should be the 
right combination of several factors— the 
voca ist, the violinist, the mridangist, the 
a I. an audience listening with the inner 
ear and their response. Only then could 
•he artmc give of his best. With an ampli- 

0n, 1 w O“W tend to talk amongst 
hetnselve, and make no real efTor, to 

- ’ W C ” mus ‘ c w as being * injected into 
thC,r Car$ * Without it they would sit 
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closer and transfer their response to those 
behind. Very valid reasons, admittedly. 
But the irony is that future generations will 
get to know what Mani’s artistry was like 
solely through the instrumentality of what 


was latterly anathema to him, the micro- 
phone. He probably didn’t care. The 
engima that was Palghat Mani Iyer would 
never be holly solved. 


Tribute 

BY 

Flute T. R. MAHALINGAM 

I was ‘ shocked * on hearing the news of But his one aim as an accompanist was 
the death of Palghat Mani Iyer. I felt I had to contribute to the musical experience of a con - 
lost some part of mvself- something perso- cert by highlighting the salient aspects of the 
nal. Such a feeling had come over me only ‘ manodharma of the main' artiste - the special 
once in the past— at the death of T. N. Raja- subtleties of each musician's style or ‘ Bani 
ratnam Pillay. The void created by these He maintained the perfect tonal quality of 
two stalwarts is difficult to fill. We were such the mridangam and concentrated on ‘Soukh- 
good friends and understood each other yam' (pleasant listening experience), 
well. Mani Iyer had shown great affection 

and consideration towards me. I n fact His mana sika guru was the late Pudukot- 
when we last met, during the annual con- ta * Hakshinamurthi Pillai with whom he 
ference of the Bangalore Gayana Samaj, he had tcamed in countless programmes, as a 
had expressed a desire that wc should come redoubtable combination. In my younger 
together for a concert with or without da y s > 1 used to a,tcnd programmes in which 
m ike. these two figured, mostly at the Gokhale 

Hall, Madras to listen to the battle-royal-of 
Many of Mani Iyer’s disciples are mas- wits-between these two giants. Though he 
ters of ‘ Vyavahara’ — musical mathematics was 15 years my senior, Mani Iyer used to 
in the percussion art. Mani Iyer had never address me as * Mahalinga Iyer’. What a 
bothered much about display of -Vyavahara’ magnanimous and magnificent artiste!. 
suo moto. If he had wanted he could have We may not hope to see the like of him at 
excelled all others in « Vyavahara least in this century”. 
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good people to grow with 



Seminar on Music & Musicology 

Proceedings of the Second Day (15-2-1981) 

Dr. V. Subramaniam , President of the Sabha, Aspects of Hindustani and Carnatic music”. 


addressed the gathering , when the Conference 
reassembled at 9. 30 A.M. on Sunday the 15th 
February 1981. 

Dr. V. Subramaniam 

Prof : Ramanujam, Dr. Ranade, Sri 
Kasturi, Sri Chari, Sri Jaya Rao, Sri 
Mahadevan, distinguished participants in 
this Seminar of music and musicology who 
have come from all parts of India and have 
graced the organisation at considerable 
sacrifice aQd inconvenience in order to 
propagate the theory and practice of music 
and musicology and making it a potent 
instrument for the development of the soul, 

I stand here particularly in atonement 
for my absence yesterday as I had to leave 
for Delhi to attend the meeting of the 
National Development Council. I have 
had a report on the excellent discussions 
and the deeply appreciative audience. 
About the quality of the papers that have 
been read, I am afraid I do not understand 
much of the technical interpretations of 
music and musicology. 1 find that not 
only was the standard of the papers very 
good but they were expressed in a language 
which even a lay-man could make some- 
thing out of. 

We shall continue the discussions which 
could not be completed yesterday afternoon, 
which will relate mainly to yesterday's 
theme, with Dr. Ranade in the chair. This 
will be followed by discussions on the 
Second theme of the Seminar viz. “Some 


on which subject also many excellent 
Papers have been prepared. Without 
taking much more of your time and in 
order to give an opportunity to the partici- 
pants who have taken so much trouble to 
come over here, I shall now formally 
request Dr. Ranade to take the chair and 
continue the proceedings. 

Dr. Ashok Ranade thereupon took the 
chair. 

Dr. Ranade 

My job here to-day is mainly to conduct 
the proceedings and that mainly means that 
I have to stick to the time-table. Now 
Prof : R. C. Mehta was not able to come 
but his paper has been received. We will 
devote some time for discussions on the 
papers which were presented yesterday. The 
discussions will continue till 09.55 a.m. 
I would like you to send the questions in 
writing and also please indicate at whom 
the question is directed, so that there should 
not be any excuse for the questioner to 
make a speech. At the same time, the 
questions should be very clear giving the 
speaker an idea as to what is expected of 
him. 

A few questions were put and .uisuitred. 

Now I request Mr. Mahadevan to read 
ProftR. C. Mehta’s Paper. As we are 
serious about the whole business here, we 
won’t say that the paper was recorded a» 
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read. Wc will have Prof. Mehta’s views 
presented here though there is no provi- 
sion for in-abscntia discussion. 

Mr. K. S. Mahadevan 

Prof : R. C. Mehta was very keen to 
attend this Seminar. Prof : Mehta’s was 
one of the earliest papers to be received by 
us but unfortunately the riots in Baroda 
have come in the way of his attendance. 
So I am reading this paper. The title of 
the Paper is “Reaching the music of the 
South ; challenges before the North.” 

Prof. R.C. Mehta’s Paper 

i 

“Several attempts have been made to 
compare the classical music of the North 
with that of the South, and to draw atten- 
g 0 tion to the common heritage of Shruti f 

gram, moorchana, gramak, raga, alap, 
patterns, ideal elements of musicianship 
and of vaggeyakara, etc., and nadopasana 
as one of the best means of Bhakti. Simi- 
larities immediately attract our attention 
and create empathy : we become 
instinctively receptive when we find likeness 
or hear an echo of our sound or a reflection 
of the father’s face in the son’s countenance. 
This is surely a good and welcome exercise 
for creating a feeling of love in the mem- 
bers of a family. 

In the context of the musical culture of 
India, the two systems of music in India 
have close family relationship. This rela- 
tionship can be seen in the general concept 
of ‘Raga’. However, the systems have 
achieved great distinctive qualities in their 
maturities of the last few centuries. These 
maturities may be compared to flowers or 
fruits with distinct form and flavour. More 
than the similarities, the distinctive qualities 
are of prime importance from the cultural 
as well as aesthetic view points. 


Mutual Respect 

It is this aspect of our two musics that I 
wish to dwell upon. In the first instance, a 
high respect for both the musics should be 
generated by every means of communi- 
cation at our disposal in this age; broad- 
casts, telecasting, concerts, educational 
broadcasts, are some of the ways and 
means. 

However, the sure way would be to 
acquire a real taste for the other system. 
Acquiring an aesthetic feeling for the other 
system is the challenge before us. Atsthetic 
enjoyment of music does not come easily — it is 
not a sensuous comprehension, not even a purely 
intellectual understanding. It is an acquired 
taste for the beautiful , requiring effort , persever- 
ance and the plus quality of inscrutable musical 
temperament. These challenges may be, to 
a degree, surmounted by those who are 
initiated in pitch-discrimination and a sense 
of rhythm. 

Since this Seminar is held in Bombay, 
a distinguished centre of Hindustani Music, 
it will be relevant to reflect upon the hurd- 
les a north Indian music connoisseur (who 
knows & enjoys Hindustani Classical Music) 
is likely to encounter in his efforts to appre- 
ciate and enjoy South Indian Music. 

The Difficulties 

It should be conceded, as a negative 
element, that his ears arc accustomed to 
hear certain types of musical sounds, and 
this does develop a prejudice in favour of 
the use of voice or sound in only certain 
ways. This is the first hurdle — and may 
prove to be a big one. His audio-sense of the 
'pleasing' sound will require to be broade- 
ned by frequent listening to the best of male 
and female voices and instrumental sound* 
of Carnatic music (Of course there is human 
psychological response to sound, which. 
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at sensual and psychological level, have 
different tonal colour. At this level, the 
response may be universal. However, even 
in this respect, the response has gone 
through a process of ‘culture’, as in the case 
of ‘tempered scale’ and use of atonal 
sounds, etc. A north Indian musician is 
likely to find Nagaswaram tone harsher/ 
sharper than the Banaras Shahnai, Mridan- 
gain less mellow than the pakhavaj, so on 
and so forth. This only means that the 
first thing is to acquire a wider audio- 
perspective. I do not mean ‘tolerance’, 
but a deliberate, positive, acquirement. 

The next hurdle is the Raga or the 
melodic structure. He finds several times 
similarities in the nomenclature. A little 
effort on his part, and he is able to find full 
or pariial affinities in the scales. Then he 
finds major differences in Kaga presen- 
tation, elaboration, and the importance 
enjoyed by the libretto or the literary com- 
position; absence of a certain type of vilain- 
bitlaya as employed in the Vilambit 
Khayal, or the ‘ati-druta-laya’ as employed 
in Indian instrumental music, and a rhy- 
thmic system not easily comparable to the 
North Indian tala system. 

The Kriti 

Out of all this, he soon finds that he is 
unable to follow the Kriti - the musical 
composition - which is music and words. 
Here a major question troubles him. Is it 
possible to have an aesthetic enjoyment of 
Carnatic music without understanding the 
language and meaning of a Kriti ? Is it 
possible to enjoy the pure "Raga - bhava” 
of Carnatic Ragas, without understanding 
the language of the Kriti ? Is the 'Kaga- 
bhava’, so linked up with the ‘Kriti’ ? 
He finds this much unlike the language- 
bound, but not meaning - bound, composi- 
tions (bandish) employed in Hindustani 
music. He soon realises that for a full 


aesthetic enjoyment of Carnatic music, he 
will have to learn the language of the Kriti 
as well as the contours of the musical 
composition employed for the full expres- 
sion of a Raga. Unless this is done, all his 
appreciation of Carnatic music will be 
sensuous, primitive and ephemeral ; wil 1 
not be real. If this is true, it means that, 
fora north Indian to appreciate and 
enjoy Carnatic music, he must know the 
language of the compositions and well 
enough, to understand poetic language. If 
for enjoying English literature, we have to 
know the English language well, in the 
same way, in order to enjoy Carnatic 
Music, wc have to know the Southern 
languages, especially Telugu, in which the 
musical Trinity of the South composed their 
great Kritis. 

It will be interesting to know the reac- 
tion of the North Indian Musicians to such 
a challenge. It will also be interesting to 
know from South Indian Musicians or 
Vidwans which are the aspects of Carnatic 
classical music that belong to ‘pure-music’ 
(completely devoid of any association of 
word-meanings), capable of the highest 
musical enjoyment." 

Dr. Ranade 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Mehta is not 
present here because in his short paper he 
has raised very pertinent points. He has 
also pointed out the very basic need for 
Hindustani musicians to try to appreciate 
more an 1 more of the South Indian musical 
system But wc can definitely utilise this 
opportunity for voicing the concern of 
many of my Hindustani musician friends 
that we ourselves arc feeling the lacunae in 
our musical training. Incidentally, let me 
take this opportunity to express my appreciation 
and happiness and, in a way surprise , on seeing 
so many senior musicians attending the Seminar 
and for such a long duration. It is not usual* 
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as far as Hindustani seminars are con- 
cerned. If we want to appreciate more of 
Kamatic music, I find that the easiest way 
will be to start with instrumental music. 
It is a well appreciated fact that human 
voices are more directly related with a 
particular culture and unless we are acqu- 
ainted with that culture, it is difficult to 
appreciate the voice of that culture just as, 
to us, it is easy to appreciate symphonic 
music rather than orchestral music 

Now I request Dr. M. R. Gautam to 
to present his paper. 

By way of introduction, let me say that 
Dr. Gautam is in an enviable position 
having passed through many travails and 
many types of services in the cause of music. 
He was in All India Radio, which by itself 
is almost a disqualification. There are 
very few souls who have really profited by 
staying with A.I.R. but Dr. Gautam is one 
of them. He has taken the opportunity to 
learn from many of the Ustads and musi- 
cians who come to the Radio Station. 
There was a time when the Radio Stations 
used to be cultural centres and not just 
broadcasting houses. Dr. Gautam used 
the opportunity to the fullest. 

Then he entered the teaching profession 
in addition to his performing abilities. Now 
he is the Vice-Chancellor of the one and 
only perhaps full-(ledgcd Music University 
for Hindustani Music which is situated at 
Khairagarh in M.P. We have two Vice- 
Chancellors of that University here: one is 
the cx-V.C. of the same University, Dr. 
Arun Kumar and the present one— so both 
of them win perhaps give us a wider idea of 
how they have utilised or how they are going 
to utilise, their place in the University. By 
the way, lit me add that Dr. Gautam has 
brought out a book entitled ‘‘Heritage of 
Indian Music", The book has been publi- 


shed by Abhinav Publications. It is a highly 
priced hook but I will strongly recommend 
to each and everybody to purchase it and 
read it. 

Dr. M. R. Gautam 

Friends, 

First, before beginning my talk let me 
express my deep gratitude to the Shanrauk- 
hananda Fine Arts Sabha for inviting me 
here to participate in this Seminar in which 
such eminent musicians and musicologists 
arc taking part. The subject of to-day’s 
Seminars, as was sent to me, was “Common 
aspects of Hindustani and Karnatic music". 
When I read it, I thought that the title 
itself needed modification, as far as I 
understand both systems. I have had train- 
ing in Karnatic music before I took to 
Hindustani music. On the practical side, 
there is hardly any meeting ground: on the 
theoretical side, of course, the musicologists 
of both the systems quote the same texts. 
But when it comes to application, their 
expression, their expositions of the texts* 
these are found to be extremely different. 
The only thing that seems to me common 
are the basic swaras. Even in swaras, what 
Hindustani music considers as Komala, 
Karnatic music calls it Suddha. Then in 
the gatnakas and in the ragas, although 
there are several ragas in Karnatic and 
Hindustani music having the same swaras 
like Bhupali. Hindolam, Mohanam, Saveri, 
Mayamalavagowla etc., but when actually 
one sings them in the Karnatic and Hindus- 
tani music systems, they sound very diffe- 
rent. It would have been more interesting 

• 

to discuss how in spite of the swaras being 
the same, they sound different. When we 
conic to the other side— the composition 
side — you have in Karnatic music many 
types like Gecthams, Swarajatis, Varnams, 
Kritis, Padams, Thillanas, Jawalis etc. 
Correspondingly in Hindustani music, you 
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do not find anything. Karnatic music 
certainly is much better organised than 
Hindustani music. In Hindustani nui»ic 
you have Drupad. Drupad has completely 
Rone out of vogue and is almost on its way 
out. There is Khyal in Hindustani music 
which has no corresponding form in the 
Karnatic system. Padam in Karnatic 
music can be stretched to compare with 
Thtimri of Hindustani music. At any rate, 
both arc music for the dance. The only, 
things that come closest arc the Thillana in 
Karnatic music and Dadra ol Hindustani 
music. 

Now 1 shall go into a little bit of detail 
as t> how all this came about 

Tradition 

The Kriti in the Karnatic system in 
structure is more close to our old Prabhanda 
and in that sense, 1 think Karnatic music 
follows tradition much more closely in res- 
pect of compositions and even in the deline- 
ation of the kritis. Old tradition is more 
rigidly and closely adhered to in Karnatic 
music. Karnatic music is, I understand, 
given a very close definition in the Sangeetha 
Ratnakara . 


In the old Drupad style in Hindustani 
music, it is free style. You can use any 
word that you like in the composition, but 
the point that is most important is that you 
will have to come to the starting beat of the 
thala. 


Gcetium in Karnatic music, altliougl 
is very simple in structure and almost in 
uniform tempo, had its own charm althm 
there arc several varieties ofGeethai 
This appealed to Pandit Ralanjankar. 
was he who first surted composing Lak 
ana Gecthatns in Hindustani music. 
Karnatic music, he appreciated the r 
and its scope for development. So thcr 


some correspondence of Karnatic music 
with Hindustani music. 1 even read in 
some papers comparing the Khyal with 
Tanam, Pallavi. 

Raga Alaap 

The Ragam, Tanam, Pallavi is perhaps 
the only form in Karnatic music where 
there is maximum scope for improvisation. 

It is rather an unfortunate lacl that 1 find 
n Karnatic music, raga alaap has been 
reduced to such a small extent that kritis 
have taken supersession over the raga alaap. 
While raga is the soul of music, it seems to 
have become secondary in concept. In a 
concert of three hours, you can hear as 
many as 25 compositions. That means to 
say, we are giving precedence to literature, 
to compositions, to text and not to sound. 
The implication is that music is going down 
because improvisation and creativity become less 
important in the art and show signs of dying. 

1 think Karnatic music should give more 
predominance and more importance to 
Raga alaaps. 

They practically cramp the alaap. 
Whereas in Ragam, Thanam, Pallavi, you 
have a separate, bifurcated attention given 
to Ragam delineation and Thala delineat- 
ion, in Khyal the raga elaboration is done 
in accompaniment to the composition, the 
kriti. There is absolutely no correspond- 
ing form to Khyal in Karnatic music. Tha- 
nam, in Karnatic music is usually done 
in Madhyam. There is ample rhythm in it 
making it very attractive and somtiines the 
word '• Anantham ” is dexterously used to 
merge with the musical pattern. “Pallavi” 
is short for Padam laya-vinyasa. And of 
the composition, as 1 understand it, the 
musician may compose for each concert his 
own Pallavi before singing it, because 
rhythm is more important in the rendering 
ol the pallavi. 


Padam, as I told you earlier, you can 
sirctch it to compare with the Thumri in 
Hindustani music. Padam singing has its 
own rich melodic structural beauty which 
has given it an independent status in the 
concept of singing. Padams are usually in 
Telugu and Tamil. Their musical excell- 
ence and aesthetic appeal have made the 
Padam a highly rated composition in 
Karnatic music. The Nayaka-Nayakibhava 
content represents respectively the Lord 
Paramatama, the devotee Jeevatma and the 
Guru who leads the devotee to the path ol 
Mukti. The main rasa is Sringara, expre- 
sed through ragas like Ananda Bhairavi, 
Varali, Ghurutti, Gaulipantu, Bhairavi, 
Begada etc. 

Now in comparison, the Thumri ol 
Hindustani music comes closest. The text 
of the Thumri is romantic and even erotic. 
Its presentation and structure are very lyri- 
cal and aesthetic, lending ample scope to 
the performer to improvise. This comes 
under light classical variety and therefore 
much latitude is allowed for including 
swaras outside the boundry of ragas; where- 
as the padam is a highly classical form and 
no such liberty is allowed in it. The ragas 
in which Thumri is sung are: Kafi, Bhai- 
ravi... Peelu, Desh, Khamaj etc. 

There are two types of Thumri. In one, 
the thumri is usually in Madhyama laya, 
uses plethora of words. The khyal in this 
variation is more rhythmic and rhythm- 
oriented by the judicious choice of phrases 
which lends itself to rhythmic and metric 
permutations. The sahilya in this variety 
is very rich and somtimes scholarly. 

The other thumri is more slow in tempo. 
The text also is much shorter and gives 
plenty of scope for improvisation. It is 
also considered to be of light classical 
variety. Actually, according to me, this is 


the most difficult form in Hindustani music 
because of the necessity that each and 
every phrase should be such that it supports 
the theme of the song. Therefore, the 
singer has to be so expert that he has an 
extremely pliable and supple voice because 
of colourations of tones and secondly, he 
has to have an extraordinary aesthetic 
sense. He should also have good imagina- 
tion This form demands a fusion, an ideal 
fusion of intellect, emotion and imagina- 
tion plus a ready accommodating voice. 

In Thumri there are 2 schools — the Bana- 
rasi (Poorab) style and the Punjabi 
(Paschim) style. Because of the great 
improvement in travel, transport and com- 
munications, both styles are getting lused 
together. So persons supposed to come 
from Banaras arc very often singing the 
Punjabi style and the Punjabi tnan is trying 
his hand at the Banaras style. The main 
purpose of singing the Thumri is to give 
the aesthetic rasa and bhava. You have to 
bring out the theme of the song through 
appropriate phrases. ( Vocal Demonstration of 
Thumris). 

Coming to the importance of voice cul- 
ture there was a musician in Madras— an 
extraordinary musician, composer. On one 
occasion, while we were discussing about 
the need for voice culture he said: “You 
Hindustani chaps, pay too much attention 
to voice. I have come to the conclusion 
that for good music, not only good voice is 
not necessary, in fact it would become an 
impediment. You tend to lose youself in 
the good voice and neglect the music which 
is the real thing.” 

Well, l beg to differ. Hindustani music 
has got a much better system ol voice 
training. Just as timbre is absolutely nece- 
ssary, pitch and volume are equally nece- 
ssary. It all depends on voice training and 
its movement also becomes very easy. 
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“Javali'* in Karnatic music, as I under- 
stand it, is perhaps dose to Hindustani 
Dadra... In Javali the themes are sensuous. 
It is sung independently in dance recitals. 
The ragas employed for Javali are Huscm, 
Chenjurutti etc. The languages arc 
Kanadn, Tamil. 

Sruthis 

I would like to say something in defence 
of Hindustani music. Yesterday the dis- 
cussion on Sruthis was moi.opolised by 
Karnatic musicians. I do not want to give 
the impression that Hindustani music has 
not got srutis. Although Hindustani music 
usually has harmonium as accompanying 
instrument, Hindustani music also uses 
srutis quite subtly. It has to be very accu- 
rate because Hindustani music requires 
extraordinary precision of intonation. Here 
I would not be able to pinpoint the number 
of the srutis because the note is in a state of 
oscillation. Now-a-days, these srutis and 
subtle variations, subtle expositions of swa- 
ras, are unfortunately dying in North India 
because they are also following the 
harmonium. 

Dr. Ramanathan 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one 
observation about the Gamakas as expoun- 
ded by my good friend to-day. I am happy 
to learn that in Hindustani music also, they 
have Gamakas. This is the first time I 
heard about gamakas of Gandhara demar- 
cating between Madhyama and Rshabha. 


Prof. Satyanarayana 

Mr. Gautham, my original question was 
the sets of the Gamakas that we employ for 
various notes. This is just to establish a 
point that in Hindustani music also, srutis 
are employed. It is not that the Hindustani 
musicians do not employ it. But the point 
I wanted to ask was whether the same notes 
are employed in the different gharanas; Dr. 
Gautam said ‘no’. In that case, what is the 
validity of employing those particular 
values for this raga and that raga? Secondly, 
if there is a particular gamaka emp- 
loyed in a particular note, when we employ 
the same in other notes, is it a rule to apply 
the same gamaka ? 

Dr. Gautam 

Hindustani music has several gharanas. 
Each gharana has its own interpretation of 
several ragas. Certain gharanas, if I 
may be permitted to say so, in their over- 
enthusiasm for, or their extraordinary inte- 
rest in, the correctness of maintenance of 
the tune, found it perhaps a little too dis- 
cordant to employ the micro — shades of 
the different swaras. The validity is there. 
Such of those who understand the impor- 
tance and significance of the gamakas 
adhere to them and such of those who do 
not come under this, do not use them. It 
has its value nevertheless. It all depends 
on the training that a particular musician 
gets. If he is trained in one way, then he 
lings that way. 

(Extempore Sptech) 
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Smt. Vidya Shankar’s Paper on the two systems 
of music, the Carnatic and the Hindustani 


Our classical music systems, the Carnatic 
and the Hindustani, have evolved from the 
■a me origin. Naturally, the basic concepts 
and principles seem very similar and at 
times practically identical. Yet we do re- 
cognise two distinct styles and do experience 
apparent differences in their presentations. 
This is because, art cannot be stagnant but 
gets evolved with a firm footing on tradit- 
ion, gaining stength from the aesthetic and 
scientific treatment of the subject. Hence, 
these systems of music, have deviated along 
different paths having their own characteri- 
stic aspects. This leads us to follow a dis- 
cipline upholding the individual purity of 
each of these living systems. 

Indian classical singing is an artistic, dex- 
terous and a harmonious blend of melody 
and rhythm. Sahitya or words are clothed in 
swara pattern or groups of notes. Karnatic 
music is bhakti-oriented and was primarily 
meant for vocal treatment. Hence, the 
importance of sahitya. Man attempts to 
reach the divine through music. Music is 
one of the best expressions he has found 
for religious thought. Song translates the 
innermost stirrings of the musician. Of- 
cour.se, the song is embroidered on the 
tapestry ol the raga. 

Raga is the basis of melody. The con- 
cept of raga is best realised through abso- 
lute music - music which is independent of 
sahitya or tala or time-measurrs. Abso- 
lute music is the outcome of emotional ex- 
perience and the medium for this express- 
ion is the raga forms. Hence, we consider 


raga-forms as the abstract patterns of me- 
lody constituting the scientific structure of 
our classical music, moulded by aesthetic 
experience and developed by tradition. 

Sirailarlyin the realm of rhjthm, both the 
schools of music have evolved high stand- 
ards of achievement. In making a general 
observation, one can say that in Karnatic 
music, strict pattern is followed in the tran- 
sition of speeds, i.e.,a unit in the first speed 
will exactely halve itself in the second speed, 
and in turn get halved in third ->pecd and 
so on. In the Hindustani concerts however, 
one notices the accent is on the gradual 
acceleration of speed. 

The time theory of ragas i.e , the conven- 
tion of ascribing the exposition of particular 
ragas to a particular time of day as morning, 
afternoon and evening is strictly followed 
by the Hindustani musicians. The South 
Indian recitalist with his flow of emotional 
expression and creativity adheres more to 
the scientific basis of classical music, while 
the north Indian artist attempts to delve in- 
to the aesthetics in the creation of different 
moods. When one hears the vocal masters 
of the North, one cannot help feeling that 
the Sahitya is just incidental to the elabora- 
tion of the raga. There is greater stress on 
the al.ipp * and * taan Mostly, the 
sahitya docs not constitute more than three 
or four line* specially in khyals, whereas in 
Carnatic music, sahitya is an intrinsic part 
of the compositions and sometimes stretches 
to epic proportions Moreover, the Carna- 
tic Musician Vocalist aims at "vaaksuddha 
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or clarity of intentions; and hence, his 
enunciation of the words are explicit and 

individual. 

Talking of intonation, we can observe 
some basic conceptual disparities; lor inst- 
ance, we can ebserve some basic concep- 
tual disparities; for instance, the Hindustani 
musician pronounces the swara rishabha as 
‘re’, while to the Cat na tic musician it is ‘ri’. 
In the case of the swara daivata, in the 
Hindustani text boob, this swara is written 
as accented dha and the Hindustani 
musicians pronounce this svara mostly with 
a stress, which gives the iutonation as dha. 
In Carnatic music, it is invariably ‘da’. 
This seems to be rational in the case of a 
prolonged note of the teevra daivala when it 
positively takes the sthana of a tisruti 
daivata for example: — ‘'daa] nipa-da ni nida ” 
—a swara passage from the Aditala Kam- 
bodi Varnam. We realise that if this prolon- 
ged daivala is pronounced with a stress, per- 
haps the tisruti gets heightened. In places of 
occurence of shadsruti daivata, when the 
Uevra daivata assumes the position of the 
homal nishada, this swara is pronounced 
with a strccs as 'dha' 

Example— In the raga Tanarupi of the 
melakartaraga malika, in the phrase, 

'ga ma pa daa da—ma pa daa da - pa da da 
tna pa all the 'da's are pronounced as 

*dha*. 

Coming to the technical side of the 
matter, wc can attribute the specific hand- 
hng ol the swaras as the cause for the vivid 
dissimilarity of the two systems of music. 
The approach to the swaras and the logical 
•nd tasteful treatment given to these swaras 
bring about the individual forms which 
build up ibe concept ol ragas; and ,his 
approach is the basis of gamakas \ 


Gamaka is the soul ol our music. In the 
real sense of the word, gamaka is not con- 
fined to mere oscillation of a note nor to 
the manifestation of curves on a swara. It 
comprises the manner in which a swara is 
approached, its entry, its position, its 
movement and its effect on the other 
swaras. In Karnatic music, gamakas or 
graces or embellishments fall under various 
categories as kampita, nokku, sphurita, 
prathyahata, odukkal, orikkai, khandippu, 
jaru, ravai, and vali. In Hindustani 
Music, the technical terms for the various 
graces are given as meend, khata, zam- 
zama, soonth, murki, muran, tana and so on. 
In both systems, a few gamakas are speci- 
fied exclusively for instrumental music. 
All these have been researched by many 
musicians and musicologists. It would be 
a welcome project if an artist well-versed in 
both the systems can compare and contrast 
the technical aspects of the nature of the 
gamakas which are highly responsible for 
the characteristic stamp of the two styles of 
music. 

Broadly speaking on these lines, we can 
say that the effect of the jaru or a slide, 
together with the nature of the oscillations 
given to a swara or a group of swaras 
causes the apparent dissimilarity of the 
Hindustani and Karnatic styles of music. 
For instance, at the start of the alap of the 
rag Yaman, the sadja is reached from the 
lower nishada which in turn is approached 
with a deflection from the rishaba; the 
gandhara is later approached with a slow 
Rlidc from the rishaba; Though these 
swaras form similar patterns in the raga 
Kalyani of the Karnatic system, we see that 
the gandhara is handled with slight oscilla- 
tions which totally gives a different 
form. 

lhc fact that the gamaka jaru Can affect 
the form of a raga can be realised even by 




taking two Karnatic ragas like Suddha- 
■averi and Devakriya. Both are audava- 
ragas or pentatonic scales having the same 
aroha and avaroha with teevra rishabha, 
luddhamadhyama, pancama and teevra 
dhaivata. The composition I wish to illu- 
strate on the veena is one of Muthuswami 
Deekshitar, who was greatly influenced 
by North Indian Music. The Kriti starts 
with the words: ‘*Sri Guruguha paalayasu 
maam”. We can note that the effect of 
jaru can completely change the raga- 
swarupa. In this instance, we can see the 
glimpses of the rag Durga in the framework 


of Suddhasaveri . Similarly, Mohana-raga 
can be transformed to Bhoop. 

It is evident that we are able to find a 
touch of the Hindustani style in our com* 
positions and ragas. There has always 
been a deep understanding and apprecia. 
tion of these two distinct styles among our 
musicians. The Northern school has also 
absorbed some of our ragas like Hamsadva- 
ni and adopted it into their system. How- 
ever, even when an artist of maturity 
handles these forms, he can produce only a 
creation coloured by his style and 
tradition. 


Gamakas in North and South Indian Music 

PAPER BY 

SMT. SAKUNTALA NARASIMHAN 


For an Indian musician, whether of the 
North or South, perhaps the greatest indict- 
ment would be to have it said that his or 
her music was ‘blunt’ or lacking in ‘grace’; 
in technical parlance, this ‘grace’ is descri- 
bed as gamaka. 

What exactly this means is, like most 
evaluations in the performing arts, easier to 
illustrate than define, although musicologists 
down the ages have put forward various 
descriptions ranging from the purely rheto- 
rical to the quantitative. 

Examples 

‘Music without gamakas is like a moonless 
night, a river without water, a creeper with- 
out flowers, a woman without ornaments’... 

— Bharatha in the ‘Natya Sastra' 

‘When a note produces colours of Sruthis 
oilier than those which are its own, it is 
known, as gamaka—' 

— Parsvadcva, in "Sangectha 
Samaya Sara’’ 


In effect, most of these interpretations 
boil down to the description that Sarngadeva 
offered — ‘Svarasya kampo Gamakah’, trans- 
lated as ‘the shaking or manipulation of 
notes’ for musical effect. This effect of 
gamaks — the decorations, embellishments or 
curves added to notes— has a pivotal role in 
building up a raga’s entity, adds aesthetic 
content and makes for a pleasing flow of 
sound patterns. 

This is true as much for Carnatic music 
as for Hindustani music. Starting from that 
premise, it is possible to compare and con- 
trast the two styles in terms of the gamakas 
employed in each. 

Based on the intensity and range of the 
‘shakes’ employed, gamakas have been clas- 
sified and listed in different way's by 
different authors, but the most widely 
accepted ones arc the panchadasa gamakas 
listed by Sarngadeva in his Sangcetha 
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Ratnakara • and the subsequent Dasavidha 
garaakas described by Prof Sambamoorth). 
Even allowing lor the fact that gamakas by 
their very nature, do not admit of precise 
notation or complete reproduction in print, 
some of these gamaka definitions are vague 
and recognised, some appear to belong 
more typically to one style than to the other. 
Or, shall we say, a preponderance ol certain 
kinds of gamakas identifies the music as Car- 
natic, and the greater use of certain other 
characteristic gamakas makes a piece ol 
music the ‘Hindustani style'. 

To take a few examples from the list of 
Panchadasa gamakas : 


style. It is possible that the occasional use 
of the Jina gamaka became acceptable in 
the Carnatic style only in the last few 
decades following greater exposure for, and 
appreciation of, Hindustani music in the 
Southern regions in the post-Independence 
years. 

Tiripa (Nokku, in Tamil) “ Playing 
one of the notes of a phrase with some 
stress ” (n s r s - with the accent on the ri 
for example) This, particular kind of high- 
lighting one note in a phrase seems, in gen- 
eral, to be more a characteristic of Carnatic 
music; instances of its use in the Hindus- 
tani system seem rare, relatively speaking. 


Kampita : The dclinition of this gamaka 
as given by Prof. Sambamoorlhy runs: 

“A large shake— the manipulation of the 
note is such that there is not even the remo- 
test suggestion of the adjacent note." As 
examples, he mentions the gandhara of raga 
Anna, Anundabhairavi and Dhanyasi. Ana- 
IvMiig snatches of music in both the styles# 
'ocal and instrumental, one finds that 
although the Kampita gamaka may not be 
exclusive to the South Indian style, its use 
in Carnatic music far exceeds that in the 
Hindustani style. The employment of this 
particular type of gamaka, it seems therefore, 
becomes one identifiable point of divergence 
l*ctween the two systems. 


Sphurita : ‘Ajanta svara phrase where- 
in the lower note in between each Janta 
svara group is faintly heard. The second 
note of each pair is stressed.” 

This again, appears to be employed in 
the South Indian style far more frequently 
that in the north Indian style. In saying 
that, however, it becomes necessary to 
repeat the qualifying clause once again 
that over the last few years, as both South 
and North have got exposed to the musical 
traditions of each other, a process of mutual 
give and take has resulted in the assimilat- 
ion of some of the characteristics of one 
style into the other, either as ‘ fashion ’ or 
as genuine enrichment. In categorising the 


u« gamaka : The merging of a „„„ 
softly into another note.' This kind of ‘glide’ 
can be found in both styles but its fre- 
quency is indisputably greater in Hindus- 
tani music than in the >OU ih. The habit 
or, tiding from one note lo another in 
mtpercept.h.e^g,. wh „ lhc „ orlhcrncrs 

call the raeend . u m Tact a characteristic 
o f aesthetic excellence in the Hi ndu., ani 

* Kam P it *' Spuriu, Tiripa, Lina 
UlUstta PI a vita r Gumpita, Mudri.a, ' 


two styles ol music in terms of the gamakas 
they employ, one can only make compara- 
tive evaluations and not absolute. It is 
also necessary to remember that the predo- 
minance of certain types of gamakas differ- 
entiates not only between Hindustani and 
Carnatic music; it also becomes an impor- 
tant factor in identifying different schools of 
training (‘ baani * in south Indian music or 
‘ gharana ’ in Hindustani music) within 

Andolita, Vali, Tribhinna, Kurula, Ahata, 
Natnita, Misrita. 





each system. For example, the ‘ brika ’ 
type of embellishment is one well-known 
School of Carnatic music; it may eschew 
altogether the Lina type of gamaka. 
Another ‘ Baani * leans heavily on the use 
of the Lina and Ullasita gamakas (Ullasita- 
jaru * or glide, is described as one obtai- 
ned by starting on a note and reaching a 
higher or lower note by gliding over the in- 
termediate notes without giving the impress- 
ion of the individuality of these intermed- 
iate notes.) 

Similarly, in Hindustani music too, each 
style or gharana has its own characteristic 
preferences for certain types of gamakas over 
certain others. (The ‘tappa ang *, for ex- 
ample, which uses a series of fast, tightly 
grouped notes, could be said to employ the 
kinds of gamakas that are closley allied to 
those normally associated with Carnatic 
music.) 

However, it is still possible to uphold 
broad generalisations regarding the predo- 
minance of certain gamakas in one style and 
certain others in the other style. This can 
be tested too, by giving the same phrase in 
identical ragas, to two musicians, one of the 
north and the other of the South. The 
former's interpretation will show a distinct 
preference for the ‘ jaru ’ types of gamakas 
(glides) whereas the latter’s will be most 
probably ' rava * oriented - that is, vibrato 
type of shakes. The Lina, Ullasita and 
similar gamakas (ihe * portamento * kind 
which glide from one pitch to another with 
a smooth progression) add a distinct Hindu- 
stani touch to phrases. 

One interesting fact that emerges in study- 
ing the use of gamakas in the two styles, is 
that in the case of ragas that admit of 
‘Katnpa Vihina* or straight-note treatments 


the two styles seem to come closest to each 
other. In Hiodolam and Malkaus, for exam- 
ple— a pair of melodies that do not call 
for too much use of gamakas and which 
can still be aesthetically pleasing, it is pos- 
sible to perform phrases that seem almost 
identical in the two styles. This further 
lends credence to the theory that gamakas 
have a pivotal role in defining or character- 
ising the two styles of Music. 

Conversely, by taking a phrase in. say, 
Abhogi (r.g.m.d.s dm, gri it can be shown 
that what one does in reproducing the same 
in the 2 styles is to alter the gamakas 
employed. The question of what con- 
stitutes ‘ good music ’ in the Carnatic and 
Hindustani styles underlines the choice of 
gamakas in each. Since the prime consider- 
ation in both is that music should be pleas- 
ing to the ear (‘shrotr chitta sukhavaha') 
each style employs embellishments in the 
form of gamakas solely with a view to meet- 
ing the aesthetic requirements of its own 
ideal. If the consensus in Hindustani music 
is that the use of the * Kampita * gamaka 
is uncharacteristic and a deviation from 
the norms governing * good ’ music, that 
type of gamaka is relegated to the back- 
ground; similarly, if Carnatic musicians feel 
that the Lina or Ullasita gamaka is atypical 
and disturbs the purity of their tradition, 
its use is frowned upon; taste and tradition 
thus dictate to a large extent the choice of 
particular gamakas or their deletion in 
each style of mysic. 

Conclusions 

An exhaustive comparison of the two 
styles under each of the filteen gamakas is 
not attempted here since some of the 
gamakas arc but variations of another, some 
pertain to techniques in instrumental play- 
ing* and of the remaining ones some do not 


•Vali and Tribhinna. 
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seem to be characteristic of one particular 
style or the other. Besides, there seems to 
be also some amount of confusion in inter- 
preting the descriptions laid down in the 
texts (for example, Prof. Sambarnoorthy 
himself, at the end of his list of fifteen 
gamakas as given in the Sangeetha Ratna- 
kara, adds that “Lina is only a variety of 
gamaka” whereas according to the earlier 
description, this does not seem so). 

Gamakas arc an integral part of both 
Hindustani and Carnatic Music. Since 
the two styles trace their origins back to the 
same source, it is possible to study the areas 
of divergence between the two in terms of 
the gamakas they employ. 

The list of Panchadasa gamakas given in 
Sarngdcva’s Sangeetha Ratnakara is over 
500 years old and in the absence of actual, 
recorded pieces of music illustrating each 
definition, it is, at best, only possible to 
interpret these definitions as related to 
present day usage. Such a study leads one 
to believe that particular types of gamakas- 
like the Kampita, sphurita and Tiripa - are 
typical of South Indian music and certain 
others - like Lina. Andola, and Dhalu 
(swinging from one note to another in waves 
I), *P etc.) are more typically Hindustani. 
Broadly speaking, the ‘rava’ type of grace 
tinds greater use in Carnatic Music than in 
*he north, which employs more of the 
jani’ variety of shakes. This, however, 
cannot be a rigid demarcation since, due to 
increased awareness of each system of music 
»n the regions of the other in recent years 
there has been a tendency to import and 
assimilate graces other than those that one’s 
own tradition dictates. This can best be 
illustrated by choosing ragas that have been 
borrowed from one system into another and 
given an entirely indigenous and distinct 
colouring through a change in the t ypc 0 f 
gamakas used. 1 


Talk by 

Mrs. Shakuntala Narasimhan 

Indian music of whatever kind - good 
Indian classical music - should have gama- 
kas. What exactly does this mean, the 
term gamakas ? It is easier to illustrate 
than to define, although musicologists down 
the ages have put forward various descrip- 
tions and definitions ranging from the pu- 
rely rhetorical to the quantitative in terms 
of frequency, sruti, etc. Music without 
gamakas is like a moonless night, a woman 
without ornaments, a creeper without 
(lowers, a river without water etc. At the 
other extreme, we have the definition 
which says that when music produces 
colours of srutis other than those which 
are its own, they are gamakas. 

Whichever description we give it, all that 
it amounts to is that Gamaka is a difficult 
aesthetic shape. You set the swara and 
adorn it with gamakas. This fact of ga- 
maka decoration or embellishment has a 
pivotal role in the raga entities making a 
pleasing flow o i sound pattern, to add 
aesthetic value. This is true as much of 
Kamatic music as it is of Hindustani 
music. 

Starling from this premise, it is possible 
to compare and contrast a few styles in 
terms of gamakas. As many of you know, 
gamakas have been codified, classified and 
15 different kinds of gamakas are put 
tor ward in Prof : Sambamoorthi’s book. 

ic problem that one encounters 
immediately is that most of them are 
definition, in their nature and it is 
difficult to interpret them. Out of the 15, 
some seem to be the same; you cannot see 
difference between them. So the 15 
have been brought down to 10. Starling 
VW ." * 1 is list ' 1 ,lavc picked up n few exam- 
P cs to start with. I have tried to see how 
muc i could be used in Karnatic and how 
•nuch m Hindustani music. One kind of 
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gamaka is predominant in Karnatic music 
and another kind in Hindustani music. 

The definition as given in Prof : Samba- 
moorthi’s book says that it is a large shake, 
the manipulation of the note is such that 
there is not even the remotest suggestion of 
an adjacent note. It is a curve. As an 
example, we can mention Gandhara of 
Atana, Ananda Bhairavi. Let us sec how 
wc employ it in Karnatic music. (Sings) 

It is difficult to pinpoint it. It is a kind 
of Gandhara which docs not have the 
shape of the preceding or following note. 

I am told both in vocal and instrumental, 
one finds that the use of this Gandhara is 
not exclusive to the South Indian side 
although its use in Karnatic music far 
exceeds Hindustani side. 

I would like to point out that, for ragas 
which are close to or borrowed from one 
system or the other, you can give a distinct 
Hindustani shape to the theme. The habit 
of gliding from one note to another imper- 
ceptible stage is the correct aesthetic 
excellence in Hindustani style. Here the 
raga Suddha Kalyani in Hindustani music 
is equivalent to Kalyani in Karnatic music. 
(Sings) It is a beautiful glide— goes up 
and then glides down. You can multiply 
these examples. 

The next Gamaka is sphurita Gamaka. 
In Hindustani music also, gamaka be- 
comes an inportant factor in identifying 
different schools of training viz., 
“gharanas” — like “bani” in the south. 
Each gharana specialises in different kinds 
of gamakas; each gharana has its own 
speciality. Similarly in Karnatic music 
we have different banis. 

Starting on a note, gliding over the inter- 
mediate note, without giving an impression 
of the individuality of the note, this I feel is 


more typical of gamaka in Hindustani 
music. Saraswathi, which is used in both 
the systems, is an example as to how the 
character of the raga changes in the two 
styles even though the notes are the same ; 
this is by employing different uses of the 
gamakas. (Sings) 

In Hindustani music also, each type of 
gharana has its own characterstic There is a 
certain type. It is a type of composition 
in Hindustani music which is employment 
of certain typical phrases, revolving phrases 
which use tightly grouped notes. This is 
tappa. The type of phrases employed in 
tappa is supposed to be characteristic of 
certain gharanas. When using the same 
phrases in identical ragas by two musici- 
ans from the north and the south, the 
former shows a distinct preference to jaru 
type whereas the other is rava-oriented 
which seems to be more typical of Kar- 
natic music. 

One interesting fact that emerges from 
studying the use of gamakas in the two 
styles is thai they seem to come closer 
to each other.’ They employ phrases that 
seem almost identical in the two styles. 
This further lends credence to the belief 
that gamakas have a pivotal role in defining 
the character of the two types of music. 
Abolii is an example to show that by 
changing the kind of gamaka you can 
change the character of a raga from 
Kamatic to Hindustani style or vice* 
versa. 

For the car of the Hindustani musician or 
a Hindustani layman of the north, the 
gamaka of the south Indian style may seem 
displeasing or aesthetically jarring, simply 
because according to their definition, it is 
considered different. Therefore, it be- 
comes something alien and aesthetically 
not pleasing, whereas the south Indian 
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singer thinks it very beautiful because it 
fits in with the raga and has been dehned 
as the proper garnaka for the particular 

raga. 

To conclude therefore, gamakas are in use 
both in Hindustani and Karnatic systems. 
Since the two styles trace the origin to the 
same base, it b possible to study the areas 
of divergence in practice between the two 
in terms of Gamakas. The list given in 

‘■Sangectha Ratnakara” is of course 5 cen- 
turies old. It is at best only possible to 
interpret the definition as related to the 
present day use. Some are typical of the 
south Indian Kampita and certain others. 
(Sings Karnatic Hindolam). That kind 
of swinging from the basic note to some- 
where high up partakes more of Hindustani 
style. 

Chairman Dr. Ranade.— Wc arc thankful to 
Mrs. Narasimhan for a very definite paper 
full of ideas. Now we have 7 mts. for 
discussion on her paper and I request Mrs 
Vidya Shankar to start the discussion. 


Smt. Vidya Shankar 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for giving me 
this opportunity. 

The subject of gamakas has been dealt 
with by Subbarama Dikshitar in 1904 in 
his voluminous work "Sampradaya Pradar- 
sini'’ — from which I have tried to under- 
stand the scientific and technical aspects of 
the subject and adopted his notation with 
some additoni in my publication of Shyarna 
Sastri’s compositions and in my father’s 
works on Thyagaraja. 

The word ‘garnaka* can be taken as deri- 
ved from the root “gam gachch” to go - it 
may be taken to denote the approach of 
the “svara-gamana”. 


The usual meaning for ‘garnaka’ is oscil- 
lation. Considering ‘Jaru’ or ‘slide’, this 
particular garnaka does not allow any 
oscillation. So garnaka is not confined only 
to oscillations of a Svara but also is con- 
cerned with the particular type of approach 
and mode of handling the swara. 

Kampita means a shake. Subbarama 
Dikshitar has given this garnaka to denote a 
free movement of oscillations as in ga maa 
pa (sings) in Sankarabharanam, when ma 
is oscillated from ga to pa. But this ‘ma’ 
can also have an oscillation from ga to ma 
itself (sings), also as we have in Todi ga 
from ri (sings) 

There is also another variety of Kampita 

garnaka which is an oscillation on the same 
note - for example, in Madhyamavati 
(sings). That oscillation on the rishabha 
is on the svara itself and it is clear that it 
extends neither to the svara above or 
below . 

About ‘Nokku’ we can say it has the 
shortest span of the Kampita garnaka - It is 
restricted to a single oscillation and it gives 
only the suggestion of a stress on the svara 
from its adjacent higher one. 

“Sphurita” occurs in the second Janta - 
swara in the phrase of double notes. It is 
originally experienced clearly on instru- 
mental Music. Subbarama Dikshitar says 
that this garnaka in the avarohana Krama 
is Pratyahata - i.e. these gamakas occur in 
Jantaswara. In the avarohana. the jantasvara 
can be given a slight garnaka from the 
higher note though pratyahata can be the 
garnaka sainbhanda type of jantaswara 
(sings “ni ni da pa ma” from Kalyani Adi 
Tala Varnam) 

“Jaru” is more prominent in Hindustani 
style. We have the jaru garnaka 
particular swaras in ascent or decent. 
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start of the jaru may or may not be definite. 
Also varieties of the types of janta sain- 
bhanda and Garnaka bring in the various 
differences in gamakas. 

Chairman, Sri Ranade 

“Is it possible that preference for certain 
types of Gamakas in a particular system 
may be due to linguistic differences 
between Hindustani music and Karnatic 
music and also whether there is any 
inlluence due to eating habits ?” 

Mrs. Vidya Shankar 

“Probably, this calls for a psycho-analy- 
tical research in*o those aspects, but I do 
not know. But so far I have confined 
myself to purely musical components — no 
question of any language, intonation, 
vowels etc.” 

Chairman, Sri Ranade 

“As far as the question about the linguistic 
background is concerned, I ihink it has a 
lot to do with the total voice production 
in Indian vocal tradition. In Western 
music, their singing voice is totally different 


from the speaking voice. It is not so in the 
Indian system because we come nearer to 
the speaking voice and singing voice in a 
continuum. 

Now I invite Dr. Ramanathan to present 
his paper. The title is “Evolution of Behag 
Raga”. Mrs Narasimhan has already sug- 
gested that due to communication systems 
getting more efficient, there has been more 
give and take between the two systems and 
perhaps here, the illustration of Behag 
which has travelled from one part of the 
country, from one culture of music to the 
other, changed and transformed itself— so 
here will be an example. 

As far as Dr. Ramanathan is concerned, 
we were discussing that yesterday. We 
should lay down a moratorium and a ban 
on his demonstrations because they tend to 
defuse the argument. We get more confu- 
sed because it tends to cloud the argument, 

I am a lover of music and his voice but I 
think, as an academician, I would like to 
have a very clear insight into his argument- 
At the same time, I might say he has about 
25 minutes. 


Paper on Behag Raga 

BY 

DR. RAMANATHAN 


Mr. Chairman, 

To-day I am not going to argue in favour 
or against any proposition. So you arc on 
safer grounds. If at all, I am going to talk 
in favour of Behag Raga The communi- 
cation between our two systems has been 
going on for several centuries. The Muslim 
invasions, whatever their political depre- 
dations were, were helpful in driving many 
musicians from the north to the south and 


more contacts became possible between the 
two parts of the sub-continent As early as 
in the early part of the 18th Century. wc 
have works like “Sangeetha Saramritham” 
which gives the North Indian ragas. As a 
student of music, I was interested in the 
evolution of some of the ragas and when I 
was studying the growth of ragas like Kapi, 

I was surprised to find the definitions in 
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favour of the ragas in “Sangeetha Saramri- 
tham” which is pre-Thyagaraja— after 
Venkatamakhi but before Thyagaraja. He 
says it is a Desi Raga and later in “Sampra- 
daya Pradarsini,", Sri Subbaratna Dikshi- 
ter, the doyen of musicologists, refers to a 
number of ragas as Desi Kagas. The word 
‘desi’ means coming from adjacent lands 
or foreign origin. Thyagaraja and Dikshitar 
were two composers who were both born in 
the latter part of the 18th century* 
Their own compositions are in Kapi, Hami- 
rkalyani, Yamuna kalyani, Kanadaa, Kha- 
mas, Brindavaoa Saranga and such ragas, 
and Dikshitar had the advantage of living 
for several years in Banaras where he obvi- 
ously imbibed the best in the raga tradition. 
That is clear from his compositions like 
*• Jambupathe ” “ Rangapura Vihara ”. 

It is clear that he studied North Indian 
music systematically. In Thyagaraja’* 
time one ustad whose name was Bhatta- 
charya, a musician from Banaras, made a 
pilgrimage to Thiruvayaru and met Sri 
Thyagaraja. This is on record by a dis- 
ciple of Thyagaraja. He said “ I have 
come to have darshan; I have heard about 
you ”. Thyagaraja was overwhelmed and 
and he burst into a song addressing Rama 
“ You have placed me in a heavy debt”. 
He gives a title to Rama : “ You are a 

' R a> ‘kasiromani\ You have enjoyed music 
so much that you have spread my fame in 
far off lands”. Even Banaras, he considers 
far off. (Sings) . “ Dasarathc, how can I 
repay my debt to you?” 

So, this communication was going on. 
One ustad had heard of Thyagaraja and 
came down to the south and one ustad 
from the south had gone to Banaras and 
learnt their music. So this open-minded 
appreciation is not a new thing-it has been 
going on. Thyagaraja has composed about 
5 Kritis in Kapi. (Sings} -In the essence 
° the nectar of ragas, swaras and laya lies 


the sugar candy, Rama’s name ” and you 
partake of the mixture of essence. 

He combines the nectar of swaras, ragas 
with “ Ramnaam One may be able to 
tell what is the nature of bliss that one can 
enjoy by reciting Rama’s name in music. 
This is the Kapi raga in which Maharaja 
Swathi Tirnal has composed. In “ Sam- 
pradaya Pradarsini, ” Sri Subbarama Dik- 
shitar says that this raga was born out of 
Rudrapriya - he says Karnatak Behag is it- 
self called Hindustani Kapi. How Kapi 
Raga came to the south? It came through 
Rudrapriya, “ Saramritha ” adds. Kama* 
charapravrthitvam - do as you like. Many 
of the Desi ragas unfortunately have two 
varieties of the same raga; e.g.‘ Kamas, 
Kapi, Sindhu - bhairavi and so on. You 
can take some liberties with Desi ragas. 
But they have their own rules. 

Coming to Behag raga, there is a list of 
some ragas which are borrowed from the 
north and adapted into the south. Just as 
words are borrowed from foreign language, 
adopted and adapted into our own language 
ragas are also adopted and adapted. In 
linguistic parlance, it is called “ Thatsag- 
bhava”. The word “ Varnam ** means 
elephant, you can use the same word in 
Tamil. Take the word * Pankajam * when 
it comes into Tamil it becomes ‘Pankajam’. 
So also ragas which are taken from other 
systems. They are sometimes sung as it is; 
sometimes modified. 

Looking at the ragas that are borrowed 
from the north, the omission of Behag and 
Sindhu Bhairavi seem to be striking. 
Behag is a wcllknown raga and very popu- 
lar. Thyagaraja did not compose, not 
even Dikshitar composed, in Behag raga. 
The history of Behag raga dates from early 
part of the 19th century. 
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The first composers to compose in Behag 
raga were Swathi Tirunal and Gopalakri- 
shna Bharathi. Both of them were born in 
the early part of the 19th century. Sri 
Swathi Thirunal was born in 1813 and 
Gopalakrishna Bharathi in early 1811. We 
do not know who composed the first Behag 
raga Keerthanams. Both of them have two 
or three compositions to their credit (sings) 

‘‘Is this Chidambaram ?” Nandan comes 
to Chidambaram ; but he has not seen it. 
He has heard of it. “Is this Chidam- 
baram ?” 

So these two composers who were born 
in the early part of the 19th century have 
produced some 6 or 7 compositions in Behag. 
There may be others, of whom I do 
not know. And Javali was a type of 
composition which was introduced in the 
latter part of the 19th Century. In Javali, 
we have a number of compositions in Behag 
raga. When you equate the forms, more 
than the padams, Javali comes near the 
Thumri. It is in lighter vein. Kama* 
charapravriitvam is allowed. In Javali, 
Pattnam Subramania Iyer has composed a 
Thillana in Behag. So many forms by so 
many composers have been added by our 
southern musicians/composers. How can 
we repay the debt to the north ? 

Chairman, Dr. Rauadc 

I assure Dr. Ramanathan that we have 
already taken whatever we have given. 

Marathi music has heavily borrowed 
from South Indian music right from its 
inception, sometimes surreptiously and some- 
times obviously. Wc arc still continuing 
the process. I feel these processes always 
start on the unconscious plane and musi- 
cologists cotnc on the scene much later and 
then the politicians come on the scene. 


When we talk of emotional integration and 
national integration, these are being al- 
ready done on the musical plane. Per- 
haps wc only want that the politicians 
will keep their hands off as far as music is 
concerned. 

We have 5 mts for any observation or 
discussion on Ramanathan ’s very lively 
talk. 

Prof. Sathyanarayana 

In one sense, I agree that there should be 
a moratorium on Ramanathan’s demonstra- 
tions ! In another sense, I entirely disa- 
gree. I am for hearing his lovely voice 
again and again. The moratorium is very 
pertinent because it confuses us. Take for 
example his Behag. The title of the paper 
is Evolution of Behag. We looked very 
much for what it is or what it was in Hin- 
dustani Music and how it became what it 
was in Kamatic music and what it is in Kar- 
nattc music. Perhaps he was overwhelmed 
by his own demonstrations that he probably 
had no time for that. 

The observation will be very pertinent to 
only two things : One is the historical note 
on Kapi. The second is with regard to the 
alternative line of thinking. Dr. Ramana- 
than has rightly mentioned the names of 
Swathi Thirunal and Gopalakrishna Bhara- 
thi. Certainly they are among the early 
composers. I should like to mention in this 
connection that wc have early manuscripts, 
more or less datable manuscripts of Haridas 
songs in Kannada, an area which is conti- 
guous with Maharashtra. Some songs are; 
mentioned as Behag. The word Behag 
mentioned as “Byahu" a literary word for 
the first time datable very much earlier 
than 1860. One Venkataramana in Banga- 
lore composed a Javali in that raga. I 
would suggest that one stream of Behag 
went to Thanjavur where the kings were 
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patrons of Hindustani music and travelled 
further south where Swathi Thirunal 
himself was a very well known Hindus- 
tani musician ; another stream of Behag 
started somewhere from Maharash- 
tra region and went through the 
northern region of Karnataka and reached 
Mysore. 

Question : Has Purandara Dasa compo- 
sed in Behag? 


pool our resources to set the chronology 
right. I think it may be a piece of valuable 
constructive work if people from Karnatic 
side will try to make the chronology of Hin- 
dustani ragas found in South Indian side. 
Similarly, Hindustani musicians should try 
to make a list of those ragas which have 
been borrowed from the south. Then only 
we can be sure about chronology. 

* * * 


Answer : There m»y be some songs of 
Purandara Dasa in Behag raga. ” 

Dr. Gautam t 

As Mr. Sathyanarayana expressed a 
few moments ago, I was hopefully wishing 
to listen to the evolution of Behag raga. 

There is a dru pad of Tansen where 
Theevra Madhyamand Prati Madhyamam 
are totally omitted and yet you have a com- 
plete complexion of Behag. 

1 also fecl that m ,hc composition that 
rof. Ramanathan demonstrated and illus- 
trated, Kamatak music appears to have 
taken only the Poorvangam of Behag 
Othtrw.se it i, much closer to Khama, 

IdaL ^ ParaUcl in Ka ™atic? 

I do not think there .s any parallel. One 

=sr=jfSS= r 

As Pror: Sathyanarayana mentioned 

Chairman, Dr. Ranade 

I feci as far as chronolocv it 
all of u, , re quite leouiive and wc 


Vidwan Sri Trichy Swaminatha Iyer 
referred to Ahata’ and ‘Anahata’ and 
developed the relationship between ‘inner 
sruthi’ and ‘outer shruthi’. 

Prof : K. S. Narayanaswami 

Sangitha Kalanidhi K. S. Narayana- 
swami, Principal of the Sabha’s Sangitha 
Vidyalaya, expressed his happiness at the 
response to the Seminar both from musi- 
cians and the public and cited it as a proof 
of the fact that rasikas were getting more 
and more interested in musicology. As 
regards Sruthis, he felt that the subject 
must be approached from a practical point 
of view and that the human ear may not 
be able to take split intervals of notes 
beyond the 22 which is holding the field 
for long. 

According to Mr. KSN, the matter is 
i elated to ‘Raga Swarupa’ which the great 
Trinity have beautifully and accurately 
embodied in their compositions and hence 
the swaras employed by them should form 
the basis for consideration. The elders 
have, through the kritis, prescribed the 
‘Asaivu’, the ‘Kalapramana’, the range of 
oscillation and also the swaras between 
which the shift takes place. 

1 he Professor gave instances - eg. “Sud- 
dha Ri ’ occurring in ragas Gaula, Savcri 
within limits of Sa and Ri. Chathursruthi 
R> occurs in Bhairavi, Kharaharapriya* 
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Kanada etc. and cannot figure in ragas 
with Antaragandhara. 

Antaragandara has a fixed basis and 
figures in Edukulakamhodhi, Sankaraba- 
ranam etc. The Pradimatyana ma has to 
be above the antaragandhara. For Kakali 
nishada in ma pa dha ni, the ma is higher 
than the usual position of pratimadhyama. 
Actually in Kalyani raga, the garnaka 
“leenum” occurs when ni is almost ali. 
gned with Sa. Mentioning symmetry, Prof. 
KSN instanced Ri Ga ma ga ri and dha sa 
ni dha pa in Nilambari. Sadarana Gan- 
dhara as exemplified in Thodi was most 
difficult for a beginner. Again, the Ri in 
Kedaragowla has to be played differently 
from Sahana, Surtti etc The swaras pa 
ma dha ni were the same but the oscillations 
of the swaras were different for each. In 
Purvikalyani, the Ri swara has to be lower, 
then the Sa acquires value. 

Prof. KSN next played Thanam in 
Anandabhairavi, Atana, Sri, Madhyama- 
vatbi ragas and concluded his demonstra- 
tion by stating that the Veena was the most 
suitable tool for such analysis. He drew 
cheers. 

Prof. Ramanathan : 

I have been requested by the Chairman 
to make some concluding remarks, which I 
most gladly do. We the participants arc 
extremely happy that this Seminar was 
arranged. When the idea was broached, 
we never expected such a reception by the 
Bombay public. It is a great thing to be 
associated with such eminent musicologists 
and musicians as those gathered here. The 
atmosphere here reminds me of the Madras 
Music Academy in 1926, when the con- 
ference had a galaxy of great Vidwans like 
Muthiah Bhagavathar, Ponniah Pillai, 
Sabcsa Iyer, Pazhamaneri Swaminatha 
Iyer etc. This kind of gathering of eminent 


North and South musicians and musi- 
cologists has never taken place in Madras. 
It has brought us together, I am glad to 
say. I am reminded of Churchill’s famous 
quip that England and America were divi- 
ded by a common language ! Speaking for 
myself, I am much wiser and the richer for 
this experience, because intellectually and 
emotionally it was a feast to the mind and 
heart. Lakshyam and Lakshana should go 
hand in hand. I am sure all of you pre- 
sent here share the same feelings. Very 
intelligent questions were put to us. My 
colleagues and I go back with a heavy but 
full heart. I thank you all. 

Prof. Sathyanarayana 

Prof, Sathyanarayana seconding Prof. 
Ramanathan, observed that he considered 
it a privilege to participate in this Seminar- 
He had participated in many Seminars but 
the quality stood out in this Seminar- 
There was also an atmosphere of cordiality 
and earnestness throughout. He congratu- 
lated the Shanmukhananda Sabha on the 
great success of its maiden attempt to edu- 
cate the public. 

In his experience of various conferences, 
they fell into two categories viz. (1) purely 
professional and academic and (2) general. 

In the former, the general audience had 
little participation and except for some 
marginal contribution the audience may 
make, the exchange of thoughts was mainly 
between the professionals themselves. 

In the case of the latter, he felt that the 
involvement of the general public was most 
essential, as otherwise classical music may 
just remain an Icon. That has to be pre- 
vented. 

Prof. Sathyanarayana also regretted the 
fact that while a large number of South 
Indians attend and appreciate classical 
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Hindustani music, ihc converse was not 
true. Hindustani musicians must take 
more interest in good Karnatak music, he 
said. If there was a co-sponsoring of such 
Seminars by both schools, this problem, he 
felt, might be solved, Lastly, Prof. Sathya 
narayana deprecated excessive practical 
demonstrations during the Seminar, as 
they sometimes distorted judgement. The 
audience should be intelligent enough to 
appreciate the lectures as such. 

He said we should not try to find common 
areas between Hindustani and Karnatak 
music. There should be no regimentation 
and each should appreciate the best in the 
other. Each would maintain its purity. 
He for one shuddered to contemplate the 
fusion of a Khyal with the Kriti! Nobody 
wanted hybrid growths. 

Broadly analysing the trends of discussion 
over the 2 days, Prof. Sathyanarayana noted 
two distinct approaches on the part of the 
speakers. The Hindustani wing showed a 
tendency to dwell on the present and not 
the past. While the Karnataka section 
seemed to be living in the past and is now 
living in a vacuum. This tendency can 
m ike them look down but he would suggest 
that they should try to live in the present, 
while keeping the past as a background. 
He also gave his view that Seminars like 
this served a primary purpose of establish- 
ing a common platform of terminology for 
terms like Sruthi. Guru, Lagu etc. etc. 
1 wo different streams were now trying to 
confluence. Musicians and musicologists 
thould clarify each other’s definitions, so as 
to avoid confusion. 


Prof Sathyanarayana felt grateful for 
having been exposed so to many viewpoints. 
Brilliant scholars of Hindustani music 
were face to face with eminent artists and 
musicologists of Karnataka music. He felt 
that artificial compartments should go and 
each should see the other as they arc. 

Dr. Ranade. 

My final say is “ Thank you ” 

Shri H. V. Jaya Rao (Hony Secretary). 

On behalf of the President and members 
of the Managing Committee of the Sabha 
I propose a hearty vote of thanks to Smt* 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay for her inspi- 
ring Inaugural address, Prof. T. V. Rama- 
nujam for his Keynote address, Dr. Ranade 
for conducting the discussions and all the 
participating musicians and musicologists 
for their valuable co operation in making 
the Seminar a great success. Last but not 
least, he was happy to place on record the 
unique services rendered by Shri K. S. 
Mahadevan, Editor of “ Shanmukha ”, 
but for whom the Seminar could not have 
been arranged with such signal results. 

Shri Jaya Rao also thanked Messrs. 
Jayaram Mani, Neelakantan, K. S. Srini- 
vasan (the Manager) and Shri S.R. Kasturi, 
Convenor of the Music School. He also 
expressed his gratitude to the Press for their 
excellent publicity and to members of the 
Sabha as well as the public for their kind 
co-operation in making the Seminar a thing 
to remember. 


(Concluded) 
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Pallavi in Karnatic Music 

BY 

BANGALORE VIDWAN S. CHANDRAPPA 


In these days people by and large have 
no patience to hear a musician demonstra- 
ting a Pallavi in the elaborate manner by 
rendering in the ‘Shatkalam’. Fortunately, 
there are still some with a musical ear and 
mind who have the patience to hear and 
enjoy the beauty and the grandeur of the 
Pallavi when presented in three kalas. The 
present day tendency of music lovers is to 
go in for light music and this has indirectly 
tempted the classical music vidwans to 
reduce the austere standards of music and 
present it in a lighter way. But it is not 
advisable to pamper the audience, in these 
ways. On the other hand, the experts 
should make all out efforts to present our 
traditional music in the right way and show 
their skill in rendering Pallavis. If Vidwans 
make up their minds to exhibit their pro- 
found knowledge and the techniques deve- 
loped by them the audiences can be made 
to become attentive and thus the standards 
and traditions of music can be held 
aloft. 

Need for Guidance 

It is however, imperative that the best 
and the most salient features of the art of 
music are learnt in a systematic way 
through a Master of good reputation and 
worthiness. In my opinion, and also in 
the opinion of others who have heard the 
best performances from vidwans of great 
reputation, the art of music has no doubt 
spread but at the expense of standards. 
This can be undoubtedly attributed to the 
fact that the music is now-a-days not being 


learnt in the systematic and traditional 
way under the guidance of a Guru who is 
competent to teach the art and guide the 
student. 

The structure of performances has 
changed in the last fifty years. The musi- 
cians in the olden days would never sing a 
large number of kirtanas in a performance, 
but only 3 or 4 kirtanas. Yet, they earned a 
big reputation and recognition. How? 
This was because they set much store by the 
Pallavi which they had mastered. The 
pallavi in the olden days had a standard 
and quality of its own and a musician who 
could not sing a pallavi was considered no 
musician at all. As a matter of fact the 
standard of a petformancc was measured 
by the ability in rendering the pallavi in 
three kalams. It is necessary to know 
about the Pallavi in detail. 

Aspects of Pallavi 

Though pallavi singing has been in vogue 
during the last two centuries, it is said that 
the new exciting method of demonstration 
of the pallavi was founded by that great 
maestro Pachhimiriyam Adiappaiah, the 
famous composer of ‘Yiri Boni‘ varnam. 
A Pallavi is split into two parts vix., the 
‘Pratamanga' and ‘Dwitiyanga’. There is 
a tradition that the Pallavi is equally split 
and sung. But this depends upon the type ol 
tala in which it is sung. 

The ‘poorvanga’ of a Pallavi is mostly the 
'Lagu* portion of the tala and when enter- 
ing into the 'uttaranga* portion of the 
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Pallavi, the Sahityakshara that falls on the 
first stroke is termed as ‘padagarbha’ and 
this padagarbha will be in the three mahas 
and the minute portion of the talanga. 
The uttaranga of the pallavi commences 
only after the Padagarbha. The padagar- 
bha will be placed in different positions 
depending on the type of the ‘suladhi’ talas. 

Varieties of Pallavi. 

There are a number of varieties ol the 
Pallavi. A few of them are given below: 

1. Devotional Pallavi. 

2. Sringara Rasa Pallavi. 

3. Gopuchhayati Pallavi. 

4. Konugolu Pallavi. 

5. Swarasthana Pallavi. 

6. Ragamalika Pallavi. 

7. Rattay Pallavi. 

8. Anuloma Pallavi. 

While singing the pallavi, care should be 
taken to sec that the sahityaksharas are not 
displaced. The composition of the Pallavi 
should be so selected that it inspires devo- 
tion and helps the musician to bring out the 
essence of the raga and impress the 
audience. The swaras should be sung 
with gatnaka bringing out the melody 
dominant in the raga. 

Famous Pallavi. - Choice of R aga etc. 

The sahitya or a pallavi can be presented 
tn any raga or any tala, there is absolutely 
no restriction. But as some famous pallavis 
have become very popular in certain ragas 
and talas at the hands of musicians of great 
reputation, the present day musician, are 
maintaining the same raga and tala. It i, 

pr "' nt ° nc in 

111 the 35 Suladi Saptatalams and a number 

r.™*"; X “ re< l uir « * very deep know- 
kdgrofthe.alanga., .kill in ch f 

Gath, and mastery over laya. The „i„ c . 

teenth century vidw.ru had practUed the 


pallavi singing in a variety of talas and 
much more-they were capable of switching 
on from talam to talam and from kalani 
to kalam while rendering the pallavis. 
Such mastery and skill is possible only by 
the guidance of the Guru and also a lot of 
regular practice. 

As the Vinyasa or neraval of the padam 
is the most predominant aspect of the 
pallavi, the Ragas selected should have 
scope for elaboration, a majestic appeal and 
scope for exposing the Veera Rasa, Sringara 
Rasa, Karuna Rasa etc. Mostly, the 
honoured ragas such as Thodi, Kamboji, 
Kalyani, Ananda Bhairavi, Begada, Nata- 
bhairavi, Shanmukapriya etc., are best 
suited. 

A pallavi, having a short sahitya, has 
greater scope for sahitya Vinyasa but it is 
very difficult to do Anuloma, Pratiloma, 
Viloma-Anuloma, Viloma-Pratiloma, Tri- 
sra, Kanda, etc. The Pallavi having a 
good number of sahityakshara will be very 
comfortable for rendering in Anuloma, 
Pratiloma, and also in gati beda. It will 
have a very nice tempo and catches the 
attention and compels the appreciation of 
the audience. But this is not the approved 
method. 

Swara Vinyasa 

The pallavi exposition is made fascinat- 
ing by the swara vinyasa m in the assorted 
classification viz, Tisra, Chaturasra, 
Khanda, Mishra and Sankirna. The con- 
clusion of the swara in both the Tara and 
Madyama Sthayis will add beauty to the 
pallavi. 

The i>allavi should be sung in a very 

alanced way and swara vinyasa also 
* ould be in equal proportion to the sahitya 
vinyasa and the laya of both the sahitya 
and swara. Otherwise the tension, the 
interest created, will not be maintained. 
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Swara Vinyasa should be taken in steps \ 
avartha, \ avartha, $ avartha and full 
avartha and each time one, two, four and 
eight avarthas respectively. Swara Vin- 
yasa made in different Nadais or Gathi will 
also add grandeur to the Pallavi. 

The presentation of various pallavis such 
as Ragamalika Pallavi, Talamalika Pallavi, 
Konugolu Pallavi, Gopuchhayati Pallavi, 
Swarakshara Pallavi, etc., is very difficult. 
Success can be achieved only affer attai- 
ning clear and very perfect laya gnana. It 
is essential that the pallavi practice is done, 
in the presence of another vidwan who has 
no less a knowledge of the laya and more 
than anything, should best be sung before 
the master and get his firm approval. 


Revive Pallavis 

As the art of music is now developing 
and many are interested in this art, it is quite 
necessary that pallavis of rare varieties 
are demonstrated in the performances. This 
will induce initiative and interest in young 
talent to require knowledge about pallavi. 
They will then realise that pallavi singing 
is something different from simple sahitya 
vinyasam and swara vinyasam ; that Pal- 
lavi is an aspect of classical music of the 
highest beauty ; and that it demands perfec- 
tion of laya and knowledge in various 
forms of talas and ability to sing in a syste- 
matic and profound manner. When once 
these requirements are established in the 
student’s mind, he will naturally think of 
approaching the Guru for enlightenment 
and guidance. 



An Example 

An example of a pallavi is given below : 

(Raga Lathangi, Sriranga Tala — 32 Letters Chaturasra Jali.) 

Veka Kala (Marga Shuddha) 


Lagu Lagu Guru 

1 1 2 

4 4 8 

> » * » Pa, raa, Pa, da, pa, pa, ma, ga, ri, sa, ri, ga, ina 
Sri pa ... ga, ra rncswa 

Lagu Plutha 

1 2 

4 12 

pa , , , , , pa, ma, pa, da, ni, da, pa, da, ni, sa, ni, daa... 

ri Ka kshi Sow ... «... ‘p 

da, ma, 


(This pallavi belongs to ‘‘Astottara Shata Talam”. 
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Cultural Scene in Karnataka 


The Karnataka Sangita Nritya Academy 
was reconstituted at the beginning of this 
year, with Dr. Gangubai Hangal as its 
Chairman. The Academy tried to make 
its presence felt by arranging a week-long 
festival of music and dance at the Chowdiah 
Memorial Hall during March-April. As 
usual it selected a number of people for its 
annual awards in recognition of their ser- 
vices in their respective fields. Amongst 
them are R.K. Srikantan and R.R. Kesava- 
murthi (vocalist and violinist respectively) 
Lakshmibai Bhave and Abdul Karim Khan 
(Hindusthani vocal and Sitar) and H. R- 
Kesavamurthi (Bharathanatyam teacher). 
Without questioning their eligibility, many 
were agitated over the choice of two sitting 
members of the Governing council and the 
parents of two other sitting members for the 
honour. In a democratic set-up it was felt 
desirable that healthy norms are established 
in the matter of such awards by a body set 
up with government funds. 

Rama Navami concerts 

Bangalore and Mysore are famous for 
their, in some cases, month-long Sri Rama 
Navami programmes during a period prior 
and subsequent to Sri Rama Navami 
heralding the birth of Sri Rama. In 
Mysore, the Chowdiah Smaraka Kama 
Seva Samithi arranged a series of music 
concerts by popular artistes. In Bangalore 
the Chamarajpet Sri Rama Seva Samithi 
led the others with a month-long pro- 
gramme which included short'tiuration 
concerts by junior local artistes Except 
lor M.Balamuralikrishna and Semmangudi, 
almost all lop artistes participated in this 
series this year. At other centres, like the 
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Sankarapuram Ramotsava Samithi and 
Seshadripuram Ramotsava Samithi, Kunna- 
kudi Vaidyanathan, in the company of 
Valayapatti Subrahmanyam (thavil) turned 
out to be a star attraction. While curiosity 
may be said to be the main factor, instru- 
mental dexterity and virtuosity appeared to 
be the main factors governing the vast 
audience attendance. Most of the famous 
artistes took these concerts in their stride, as 
the continuous engagements and travel 
during the season proved to be a dampener 
on any dedicated performances. What the 
public seems to want during the summer 
season appears to be some sort of outdoor 
entertainment for a couple of hours. This 
object was served by and large. 

Chowdiah Kalaksbetra 

That the prestigious and spacious Chow, 
diah Memorial Hall is serving a long-felt 
need in Bangalore is proved by the almost 
non-stop variety of programmes that are 
being held there, in addition to those at the 
Town Hall and Ravindra Kalaksbetra, in 
spite of the four figure rental that is being 
charged. Dances, dramas, music, mushai* 
ras, Kavi Sammelans, film festivals, semi- 
nars, conferences are all being successfully 
conducted in this multi-purpose hall which 
has all the requisite facilities. 

Dramas by ‘Cho’ and his troupe and the 
troupe of V. K. Ramaswami, proved quite 
popular. Sonal Mansingh gave a combined 
programme of ‘Orissi* and Bharatanatyam, 
in which she proved her superiority in the 
former medium. Kotnala Varadan gave a 
delightful Bharathanatyam programme in 
which she proved her claim for recognition 


Money sounds beautiful 

...when 
Bank of India sets 
the rhythm. 




d«Cunha-BOl 
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by the cognoscenti, particularly by Banga- 
lorcans among whom spent 10 years and 
chaired the State Sangit Natak Academy 
She wondered why the fact ol her being the 
wife of a senior I.A.S. officer should a fleet 
the judgement of Rasikas as she had esta- 
blished her credentials as a dancer long 
before her marrige. 

Incidentally it may be added that the 
popularity of the Chowdiah Memorial hall is 
sought be enhanced by broadcasting 
recorded concert tapes of master musicians 
of the past and the present to the large 
crowds that gather in the lawns of the 
building in the eevnings. 

T. V ankaranarayanan 

This young, avowed heir to the Madurai 
Mani Iyer musical style gave a delightful 
programme under the auspices of the 
Mallcswaram Sangita Sablia in the com- 
pany of M. S. Gopalakrishnan and Vellore 
Kamabhadran. Without parodying his 
famous uncle he was able t o capture the 
hearts of the listeners with the salient as- 
pects or hi. uncle’s style, well presented by 
his good, steady voice. 

At the same venue Dr. M. L. Vasantha- 
kuman, whose indifferent health brought 
her under a temporary cloud, vindicated her 
standing in music. For a change T.R R aJ a- 
inani, son of the mridangam maestro,’ 
alghat Mam Iyer, accompanied her, with 

Uurumathi Ramachandran admirably 

assisting her 7 


Disappointment 

Disappointment was writ large on tl 
faces of the very large audience on 2 I -6. 

’ ' ht o f Dr. Semmangudi Sriniva 

Iyer to turn up a. per sehedule, du 
indisposition. T. N. Krishn.n and 1 
young son Srirani, playing as a duet cou 
not provide the requisite satisfaction. 


Moody Ramanathan 

It is a pity that the great musician M. D. 
Ramanathan refuses to hearken to the 
importunities of his fans and wellwishers 
and insists on maintaining that the audience 
should listen, willy nilly, to what he sings as 
an heir to the tiger Varadachariar tradit- 
ion. But he should remember that there arc 
also other senior disciples of Tiger who 
have had longer tutelage under the great 
master and Rasikas who have listened to 
Tiger at least during chamber music ses- 
sions, official and un-official. This was the 
thought that was uppermost in the minds of 
those who listened to M.D.R’s programme 
under the auspices of the Bangalore Gayana 
Samaja, in the company of T. N. Krishnan 
and Karaikudi Mani. After all M. D. R. 
is a professional musician and rasikas 
expect a lot form him. 

Akashwani • Bangalore 

l he bangalore station of All-India Radio 
will be completing 25 years of its transfer to 
bangalore from Mysore. There have 
been many station Directors who have 
taken (heir duties in their stride. Sri P. 
Dharmagnani who assumed charge during 
the beginning of this year has shown him- 
sell to be more dynamic than others and 
M-ems to be intent upon revamping the 
entire set-up; particularly in the music 
section because he is a great music-lover, 
"h<> confessed to me that he is praying to 
God to be born as a musician at least in 
‘is next birth, things have started moving 
during his regime with a young lady 
Rumari S. Usha, as the newly appointed 
rogramme Executive in the music section, 
working under the pcrsonnal guidance of 
the Station Directior. 

During the Sri Ratna Navami season the 
concluding day’s concert was live broad- 
cast in its entirety for nearly three and half 
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hours. This was hailed as an unprece- 
dented event by the countless fans of Dr. 
M.S. Subbulakshmi. This was made possi- 
ble by the initiative taken by the Station 
Director in cutting across red-tape and 
obtaining the O. K. from the powers that 
be. 

Similarly on receipt of the news of the 
death of Palghat Mani Iyer, in addition to 
the broadcast of tributes by some well- 
known persons in the field, the S.D. 
correctly gauged the feelings of music lovers 


by substituting the National programme of 
music with excerpts from the recorded 
tapes of concerts by Ariyakudi, Alathur 
Brothers, M.L.V. and Dr. V. Doreswamy 
Iyengar, in which Palghat Mani Iyer was 
the mridangist. This again involved 
obtaining requisite permission from Delhi. 
Thus listeners have come to expect a lot of 
spring-cleaning and better programme 
schedules as he has been evincing genuine 
concern for listener’s feelingss by personally 
replying to their letters promptly. 

T. B. NARASIMHACHAR 


Cultural Roundabout in Bombay 

BY 

Dr. SULOCHANA RAJENDRAN 


Spell-binding divine music by none other 
than the queen of melody, Dr. M.S. Subbu- 
lablimi, an enthralling Harikatha by a 
typical unassuming housewife, Kamala 
Murthy, who took us to the time of Krishna- 
devaraya, an exploration into the Bharata- 
natya repertoire by Sucheta Bhidc who has 
opened up new vistas bringing to the fore 
Marathi Padas and Darus which existed 
much before sampradaya was laid down 
by the Tanjore Quartet and the jingling 
'noopur’ that unfolded a thousand stories of 
Alka Nupur’s achievements in Kathak 
milieu— characterised the culturally parched 
period, bringing a pleasant change from 
the oppressive summer clime. 

Rare is an MS concert these days. Rarer 
still does one hear her in a true classical 
’ cutchcri ’. And all gratitude to the 
Andhra Mahasabha & Gymkhana for 
organising such a one in April at die Shan- 
mukhauanda Hall. 


The Queen of song 

Singing with a tranquilly repose and in 
evocative depth, MS cast divinity interpret, 
ing kritis, of varying textures of Vaggeya- 
karas right from the 15th century Sankirta- 
nakara Annamacharya down to the 20th 
century bard Papanasam Sivan and the 
royal composer Jayachamaraja Wodiyar- 
After the soulful awakening in Bauli " Sri 
man Narayana ” one passed through a 
variety of evocations— a plaintive “ Elani 
dayaradu ” (Atana), a stylish “Pakkala 
Nilabadi (Kharaharapriya), a picturesque 
“ Sarojadalanctri ” (Sankarabhranam), her 
old time hits Kaa vaa Vaa (Varali) and 
" Ksheerasagara ” (Mayamalavagowla). 
before one had the moving “ Nanati Bad- 
ugu ” (Revathi), “ Bhavayami Gopala " 
(Yamuna Kalyani) and the like. 

Mridangist Guruvayur Dorai who has 
the ‘feel ’ of the artiste in his fingers 
significantly added to the textural fineness of 
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the renderings. Adequate stringed support 
came from Kandadevi Alagirisamy. 

Ramadas Harikatha 

As the Tamil saying goes, it was truly a 
« Siryia Murthi ” but “ periya keerthi 
The grace and power of the Little Vignes- 
wara enshrined admist greenery at the 
Hyderabad Estate is common knowldge. 
So also is the fame of short-statured Knmala 
Murthy who gave a fine exposition of 
Bhadrachala Ramadas Charitram in this 
sanctum sanctorum under the Mahalakshmi 
Ladies Club. Little did the scorching sun 
affect those who listened in rapt attention. 
So fluent was she in the mainstream — 
clear in thought and intonation, articulate 
in reaching her audience— that she took 
no recourse to * upakathas ’ or digressive 
' digs * to keep the listeners attentive. Nor 
did she display her musical prowess too 
much. Relevant songs melodiously rende- 
red by her added their own authentic 
stamp. And behind her simple exterior lay 
her deep erudition, resourceful perspective 
and expressive felicity. 

Sucheta Bhide 

Sucheta Bhide Chapekar is no new name 
in the Bharata Natya field. Her researches 
into the works of the Maratha rulcrs-Sha. 
ha ji and Scrfoji of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies have helped bring out from these 
‘attics’ repertory that could well enrich the 
performing forum. Though not much 
differing in theme or content, the lyrics 
either in Hindi or Marathi did widen 
the scope of the style for universal adop- 
tion. 

The ‘Abhinaya Daru’ in Hindi of Sahaji 
she performed in lieu of the Varnam in 
Ragatalamalika was an elaborate essay 
describing the anguish of a virahotkhandita 
nayika. The choreography by Guru 
Kittappa Ptllay was characteristic for its 


elaborate sancharies and intricate Adavu- 

korvois. 

The Marathi Padas of Serfoji and 
Shahaji —one recalling a Shiva bhaktha’s 
ecstasy, “Aaj Sonyacha Divasa” (Ritigo- 
wla), and the other eulogising little Krishna 
“Pahile Krishna” (Aanda Bhairavi) — were 
numbers that have become synonymous 
with Sucheta. Their moulding in Carna- 
tic Ragas elicited inspired appreciation. 
All the same one felt the need for a singer 
who could convey the ‘feel’ of the lyrics 
while eloquent in melody, as well. 

Kathak Racital 

Alka Noopur is one artiste with inborn 
abhinaya instincts and her Kathak at the 
Tejpal auditorium (aegis : Bhulabhai 
Memorial Trust) brought forth the immense 
scope for visual evocation in the art form 
while maintaining its dominant rhythmic 
overtones. Her “Panchavatr” was an essay 
in subtle abhinaya. Her characterisation 
of Surpanaka had a touch of class exuding 
the seductive impulses in articulate restraint. 
And right from the moment she entered the 
stage her ‘noopur’ reigned supreme, tune- 
fully jingling to the tone and tenor of the 
number she performed. A danscuse with 
as much emotive intensity as rhythmic 
alacrity. 


Quintessence - Brinda 

Another spell that soothened one’s nerves 
emanated from the music of distilled purity 
in graceful vilamba pace served by veteran 
T. Brinda. The grandeur of its placidity 
rcllcctcd through the ‘crystal-quintessence’ 
of Raga Alapanas and authentic rendition 
ol compositions. Lathangi and Sankarabha- 
ranam were instances that spoke of the vital 
links ol gamakas in Raga essays. Kritis 
like “Nee ( hittamu” (Dhanyasi) and ‘Mari 
veregathi’ (Ananda Bhairavi) were grand 
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and graceful in their structure without any 
paddings. 

The voice shed its ageing semblance and 
got on to sustained vigour and emotion 
once the Padam-Javali session set in. Vocal 
support from Vegavahini was magnificent 
hereabouts. 

It was a ‘cutcheri’ organised under the 
joint auspics of the Bhulabhai Memorial 
Institute, the Bombay Tamil Sangham and 
the Bharatiya Music & Arts Socicdy. 

New Talent 

During the quarter two talented artistes 
of the younger generation impressed rasikas 
with their sustained and scholarly vidwat. 
While both have a musical linealogy, their 
grooming has much to do with their perfor- 
ming finish. 

Combining a facile voice with powerful 
resonance and fertile imagination N P. 
Ramaswany, the great grandson of Pararne- 
swara Bhagavathar (Samasthana Vidvan in 
Swati Tirunal’s durbar) showed his musical 
sensitivity and performing competence at 
the Bharatiya. Flanked by M. Chandra- 
sekhar (Violin) and Narendran iMridan- 
gam), his Niraval was on a truly improvised 
plane to the joy of the listeners. Among 
the repertory were a few rare compositions 
like “Sri Mahaganapathi Bhajare” (Nattai) 
his own family inheritance— Tyagaraja’s 
“ Rakshimpavc ” ( Mayamalavagowla ), 

Swati Tirunal’s Malayala Kiti, “Pankajak- 
shanan Rameson” (Todi) and Narayana 
Theertha’s Tarangam “Kshemam Guru 
Gopala” (Kapi.) 

Young artists All 

The other talent whose concert at the 
Tamil Sangham made pleasing listening 
was Prabha Rao. She finely captured the 
Sukhabhava that is the Musiri ‘paani* in 


which she has received special training. 
Her m-lodious voice cultured to evoke deep 
and tempered modulation gained in 
warmth of expression as she sang with invol- 
vement. Pleasantly pitched high she was 
happily tuneful too. Araruthavarshini, 
Hindolam, Lathangi, Ritigowala all made 
an impress. T. K. Ramakrishnan’s per- 
cussion support enhanced the concert's 
aesthetic appeal on the rhythmic plane. 

Gharumathi s Aesthetic Flair 

Yet another youngster to prove her mettle 
was Charumathi Ramachandran. Perfor- 
ming for the Rasika Ranjani Sabha, 
Ghatkopar, Charumathi made the utmost 
of the ringing timber that lends a lustre to 
her melodious voice and presented Ragas 
with an aesthete’s insight. Lathangi, San- 
karabharanam, and Sriranjani came as 
portrayals of elegance. 

Displaying all his youthful flamboyance 
and gimmicks was Chandrasekhar, the chela 
of violin virtuoso MSG. In marked contrast 
was Narcndran’s glowing grace and refined 
rhythm. 

* • 
Instrumentalists 

On the instrumental plane Kanya- 
kumari’s violin solo and Madhuranath’s 
ttute recital presented some variety. 

With sweet tonal command and quiet 
bowing grace. Kanyakumari played into 
the hearts of the listeners at the Bharatiya. 
To those who had listened to her solo last 
year at the Music Triangle, this was just 
one more occasion. But to many it was an 
experience of a capable accompanist rising 
to become an accomplished soloist. Ananda 
Bhairavi and Todi, the two Ragas which test 
the mettle of an instrumentalist, flowed in 
brilliant hues and evocation. The dovetailing 
of the slow-paced kritis "Marivcrcgathi” 
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and “Sri Krishnam bhaja” offering 
a balanced picture of the respective Raga 
images. 

Making an impact with his very first 
appearance in the city Mridangist Bhakta- 
vatsalam played with eclat and erudition, 
enthused and inspired by experienced 
Harishankar (kanjira). 

Hailing from established ‘gurukulas’ the 
instrumental quartet-flautist Madhuranath 
(Mali’s chela), T. G. Tyagarajan of Chow- 
dhiah grooming and the percussion pair 
Mridangist B. K. Chandramouli and Glia- 
tarn vidvan K. N. Krishnamoorthy trained 
in the Palghat Mani Iyer schools struck an 
instant performing rapport that goes to 
make pleasing ensemble music. While 
the main instrument was flute, the deft 
teamplay by the accompanists registered 


such an impact that there was no gain- 
saying the fact that team-spirit and whole- 
hearted participation can alone make a cut- 
cheri successful. A good treat at that pro- 
vided by the Kannada Sahitya Kalakshetra 
at the Mysore Association auditorium. 

Artistes coming from the South need not 
any more nurse a grouse for having to come 
all the way for a single performance or one 
at a distant suburb. The Bhaktha Rasika 
Ranjani Sabha at Anushaktinagar, the 
Shanmukhapriya at Ghedda Nagar comp- 
lex, Chembur and Mulund Fine Arts Society, 
etc. are ever obliging and one often sees 
artistes performing at more than one centre. 
The concerts of T. V. Sankaranarayanan 
recently and those of MDR and MLV 
earlier are instances catering to the thous- 
ands ol eager listeners around the met- 
ropolis. Bombay has ever been the home 
of good causes. 


Obituary Notices 


Dt. B. C. Deva 

Dr. Bigamudrc Chaitanya Deva, born in 
Bangalore on 31-12-1922, was both a 
physicist and a musician. He had his 
earlier education at Rishivalley School and 
Bcnaras Hindu University and was the 
Head of the Dept of Applied Physics & 
Chemistry at Sir Cusrow Wadia Instituc of 
Technology. He was awarded the Ph D 
degree by the Poona University for his 
researches in Psycho-acoustics of Music & 
Speech which was later published in 1967; a 
summary of the dissertation was published 
by the Berlin University. His pioneering 


studies in the tonal qualities of the Tanpura 
were regognised by the Akhil Bharatiya 
Gandharva Mahavidyalaya by the award 
of its First Doctorate in Musicology. He 
was also a research associate in Ethnomu- 
sicology at Cologne University. He had to 
his credit a number of research papers on 
1 sycho-acoustics, Ethnomusicology and 
Orgonology in various Indian and Interna- 
tional Journals. He had received interna- 
tional acclaim as a pioneer worker. In 
music, he had his training in Rabindra 
Sangeet at Shantinikctan and in Hindus- 
tani Vocal under such distinguished 
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musicians as Pandits Vinayakrao Patward- 
han, Keshabuva Ingale & Ustad Amanalli 
Khan. As a delegate of the Govt of India. 
Deva visited Yugoslovia, USSR, West Ger- 
many, etc. 

Deva served as Special Officer (Music) 
and later as Asst Secretary (Music) of the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi, Delhi, from which 
post, lie retired recently. He was a member 
of the Faculty of Music, Delhi University, 
Member of the Board of Studies, Gorakh- 
pur University and a visiting lecturer in 
various universities. He was a Founder- 
Fellow of the Acoustical Society of India 
and an Associate Founder Fellow of the 
Musicological Society of India 

Deva compered several unique Seminars 
and Symposia on a variety of topics like 
‘Sruthis’, ‘Javalis’, 'Voice Culture’, ‘Hari- 
dasa Parampara’ etc at the Technical 
Academic Sessions of the Conferences of 
the Musicians’ Forum, the Karnataka 
Ganakala Parishat, Bangalore. His sudden, 
sad dtmise on 28—5 — 81 at Bangalore has 
left a great void in the field of musical 
sciences in India which will be difficult to 
fill. His genial personality will be greatly 
missed in musicological forms. 

Bangalore K. VENKATARAM 

Mr. V. T. Srinivasan. 

It was poet Tennyson who wrote “Self 
reverence, sell-knowledge and self-control: 
these three alone lead life to sovereign 
power; yet not for power for itself’’. Late 
Mr. V.T. Srinivasan represented all these 
qualities. He represented the cream of the 
old guard of the Mysore Civil Service who 


matched their counterparts of the then 
Indian Civil Service in intelligence, inte- 
grity and administrative efficiency. Mr. 
Srinivasan in particular was short, smart 
and brilliant. Before he retired as Accoun- 
tant General, he was the head of the Mysore 
Audit and Accounts department in which 
capacity he built up high traditions of 
efficiency, discipline and integrity. Once 
when he was in charge of the post of Audi- 
tor, State Electricity department, he had 
the guts to uphold the independence of the 
Audit department against an American, 
Chief Electrical Engineer, who wanted to 
treat him as his subordinate. To quote 
Mr. Srinivasan: “It is in the very nature of 
things that some people have to command 
and others obey; Administration cannot go 
on if subordinates were to question with 
impunity the orders passed by superior 
officers”. Even as Acctt. General he 
refused to toe the line of the Administration 
and had to pay a heavy price for it. 

As Secretary of the Bangalore Galana 
Samaja during the critical years of the 
Second world war, he consolidated its 
financial stability and was largely responsi- 
ble for its present stature as the foremost 
Sabha in this state. In fact he introduced 
into its administration - amongst the office- 
bearers, members and participating artistes- 
a sense of responsibility, discipline and effi- 
ciency, which is sought to be maintained 
even today. Till recently he was its Presi- 
dent and led an active life till his death on 
1 1 —7—81 at the age of 81. May his soul 
rest in peace. 

"SARAGRAHI” 
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Harmonium Subramania Dikshidar 

Sarwabhauma, Kalasikhamani, Hcmani- 
bikadas, Pcrur Sri Subramania Dixidhar, 
one of the exponents of harmonium from 
the south, passed away on the 23rd March 
1 98 1 , at 10* 1 5 p.m. at Coimbatore at the 
grand age of 81. 

He was precocious from childhood and 
started giving public performances from the 
age of 7. He was trained by his father 
Violin Sundaram Iyer. He was awarded 
Vecra Shrinkala and Veera Ghanta at the 
age of 12 by no less a person than H. H. 
Shri Kxiihnaraja Wadiyar, former Maha- 
raja of Mysore. Several titles and awards 


were confcrrd upon him in his later 
years. He had given solo performances 
and also had accompanied leading musicians 
such as Palladam Flute Sanjivirao, Chem- 
bai Vaidyanatha Bhagavathar, flute Mali 
and others. 

His raga alapanas were so melodic and 
continuous that one could not believe that 
such a rendering was possible on har- 
monium. 

In his death Carnatic music has lost a 
great Vidwan of the old tradition who had 
devoted his entire life to realise Nada- 
brahmam through music. 


The New Trinity-Composer, Performer, Rasika 

By 

T. R. SRINIVASAN 


The success of a music performance d 
ends on what I call the “Musical Trinity’ 
the composer, the performerand the listet 
All the three arc equally important. : 

buT^T apparcnt, y act ^ependen 
bm each mu „ cc rt ain ly bc k ; 

other m nund. The co mposcr rx| ' J, 

structure to .land | ikc a buUdi 

.,'c T 5 ' * “P»W« of being trZ, 
well and undenunod when heard . The , 
former create, hi. „ wn world of 

“ ” the outcome nf the copoier's work 
‘’^8^ by the eireetnn the lUtenrr 
listener's experience depend. on hi. , 


musical capacity and tendencies of associa- 
tion, yet they are brought into play only 
by the powers of the performer and by the 
way the composition is interpreted. 

Overlapping Areas 

All three activitias arc at once autono- 
mous and overlapping, and in many “suc- 
ccssliil performances, one often cannot 
decide which contributed the major share: 
beautifully constructed music, penetrating 
interpretation, or perception, or perceptive 
listening. Under such circumstances, differ- 
ences of opinion can easily arise over the 
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roles, the three members are to play and the 
credit each is to receive. The composer 
can claim that, without his inspired edifice 
of music, performance and listening are 
impossible. The performer can maintain 
that without him the composition must 
remain unknown. The listener can hold 
that, without his participation however pas- 
sively, the work of the composcr and per- 
former would be fruitless. Or each may 
shift the blame for a fiasco on the other 
e g. the music was poorly written or badly 
played, or the listeners were uneducated. 
These attitudes arc typical, and there was 
probably no epoch in the history of music 
when composers did not consider impossible 
demands were made upon them and when 
listeners were not castigated for poor taste 
and fickleness. 

Relative Functions 

However, the present situation is unprece- 
dented. For those who still wish to live 
and work in the present, the problems have 
been aggravated. Amidst the furore and 
arguments over the future of music, child- 
ren must still be introduced to their musical 
heritage, music students must learn to sing 
and play, so as to make listeners derive 
pleasure and profit from their music. A 
musical generation cannot be brought up 
in terms of what music may or may not 
become. It they are to lead their musical 
lives, it is necessary to disentangle the 
confusing strands and clarify what, upto 
now, have been the functions and methods 
of the composcr, the performer and ihc 
listener. 

The composer however inspired Ids mood, 
yet, directs his efforts much more to the 
listeners than has ordinarly been thought of 
and much less to the performer; he con- 
siders the performer akin to hiimelf, as 
being at the transmitting rather than the 


receiving end of the process. On the other 
hand, prima facie musical form and con- 
tinuity owe their impact much more to the 
state and level of comprehension at the 
listening stage than to abstract principles of 
construction of the piece. 

Three Types of Listeners 

The real way to enjoy music meaning- 
fully is to learn to sing and play it. Then 
one will learn to discriminate between 
good music and bad. Correct listening to 
the music of a raga is as difficult and 
demanding a skill as learning to play or 
sing it. Listeners or audiences can bc 
classified under three groups.~(l) Having 
three-fold perception - intellectual, emo- 
tional and purely physical - all developed 
to equal proportions, so that he is able to 
experience the performance at ‘every level 
or human being. (2) Uses only his emo- 
tions and understands the performance only 
as an entertainment to be pleased and to be 
amused or distracted by it. (3) Is the 
poorest type of audience. Resembles at 
least superficially a modern social scien- 
tist in his approach to life. He weighs and 
analyses, collects statistics, makes only cold 
empirical judgements that perhaps have no 
value for either the composcr or the perfor- 
mer, as the approach is unacsthctic and 
unemotional. There are of course no abso- 
lute or pure types. Most of us arc varying 
mixtures of one or more of these types. 

Listening Must Improve 

It is possible by training and effort to 
effect a fundamental change in our lis- 
tening capacily. In order to bring about 
such a change, it is not enough to know 
more about music, gather more facts about 
raga and tala or other specialised knowle- 
dge about the qualities of raga and bhava. 
In fact, for loo long a lime, excessive /art™/ 
interest in music has come in the way of 
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improved listening. The m.nd then has » 
habit of running off on its own, hum mg to 
form an opinion of what it is hear.ng. True 
JjrtcningUbnst cultivated by acqmrmg a 
balance between musical knowledge as su 
and artistic understand, ng of what ,s pc 
formed. The latter amounts to sens.bl 
participation in the creative process of 
music itself. 

As the great western musician Schoenberg 
said to a music lover : “You are one of 
the extremely rare kind of people who are 


of such importance to musical culture. It is 

not the professional musician who lives by 

his ar., Who IS needed to keep musical 
culture going. It is the amateur, and it has 
always been the amateur, who has really 
promoted and encouraged Art . 

In conclusion, let me quote from Kali- 
dasa's Malavikagnimitra : “Not all is 

good that bears an ancient name nor need 
£ every modern poem blame. W.se men 
approve the good, new or o d ; the foolish 
critic follows where he is told. 


Sangita Ratnakara & Tyagaraja 

Talk by 

Dr. S. RAMANATHAN 


1 deem it a privilege to participate in 
the seminar held to celebrate the birth- 
centenary of the great savant, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Kuppuswami Sastri. 

I have had the honour of moving with 
this great savant when he was the Professor 
of Sanskrit in the Annamalai University. 1 
vividly remember the meeting of the galaxy 
of intellectuals - Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srini- 
vasa Sastri, the then Vice-Chancellor, 
Maha Vidwan R. Raghava Iyengar Prof, 
of Tamil, C. S. Srinivasa Chari (Chikka), 
Prof, of History and my master Tiger Vara- 
dachariar - who used to meet at the Univer- 
sity park in Annamalainagar, many an 
evening. One can well imagine the level 
of conversation amongst these giants. 

The subject of my talk today is "Sangita 
Ratnakara" and Tyagaraja. In the 
biographies written by Walajabad Venkata- 
ramana Bhaghavatar and Krishnaswami 
Bhaghavatar, disciples of Tyagaraja the 

L 


composer is said to have studied many 
musical treatises like Bharata’s "Natyasa- 
stra” "Naradeeyam", "Sangita Ratna- 
kara’’, etc. 

In several of his compositions, Tyagaraja 
pays tribute to the authors of musical works. 
In the kriti ‘Vidulaku mrokkeda’ in the 
raga Mayamalava-gowla, Tyagaraja pays 
homage to Someswara and Sarangadeva. In 
the kriti ‘Sangita gnanamu’, he mentions 
Matanga as one of the devotees of *Nada . 

In his "Tyagabrahmopanishad”,Krishna- 

swamy Bhagavatar says ‘Svararnava , > l 
musical treatise, was gifted to Tyagaraja by 
a saintly man. In the charana of the kriti 

“ Svararagasudha »’ in Sankarabharanam, 
mention is made of ‘Svaravarnava’ : 

"rajita giricudu nagajagu delpu svara- 
rnava marmamulu". 

Several evidences are found in the com 
positions of Tyagaraja which go to pr<> vC 
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that he had studied the ancient treatises 
thoroughly. For instance, a sloka in *Ya- 
gnavalkisiksha’ 

wf?T3TTrafsreTT?7: • 

wjprm* iftsmn fairoyfar n 

is echoed in the kriti ‘Sri Narada’ in the 
raga Kanada : 

"Vedajanita- varavina- vadanatatvagnya 
Kedarakara tritapahara hita *’ 

Tyagaraja seems to have been highly 
influenced by "Sangita Ratnakara" of 
Sarangadeva. The invocatory sloka of this 
work 

wRlT? qUq I 

is mirrored in the kriti ‘Nadatanumanisam 
sankaram namami’. The idea in the 
sloka, 

is conveyed in the kriti ‘Nadopasana’ : 

“Nadopasanache sankara-naravana-vidh- 
ulu velasari yo manasa ’’.J/Thc sloka 


UTJiqTOIiT fq£: 1 

5tTtT: II 

states that Nada is produced by the combi- 
nation of Prana and Agni. This is again 
found in the charana of the kriti ‘Moksha- 
mugalada’ : 

"Prananala samyogamuvalla pranava 
nadamu saptasvaramulai paraga”. 

In the kriti ‘Sobhillu saptasvara’, the 
saptasvaras are said to emanate from the 
navel, heart, neck, tongue, nose etc., : 

"Nabhi-hrit - kandarasana - nasatulalu- 
yandu - 

"Sobhillu saptasvara.’* 

The above examples testify to the fact 
that Tyagaraja revered sangita-sastras. 
Tyagaraja gives expression to this in the 
kriti, ‘Sangita-sastra-gnanamu’ in the raga 
Mukhari : 

"Sangita - sastra - gnanamu 
saropya soukhyadamc manasa *’ : 

"The knowledge of the science of music 
leads one to the ultimate bliss and the 
sameness of form with the Supreme”. 


N. B. This and the talk by Smt. Vidya Shankar was given on 20-6-81 at the 
meeting of the "Sangita" "Panel of Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri *s Birth Centenary 
Celebrations. By courtesy of the Committee". 


* 
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Sanskrit & Music 

Talk by 

Srimathi VIDYA SHANKAR 


I thank the Kuppuswami Sastri Research 
Institute for having given me this opport- 
unity to participate in the conventions 
arranged during the Birth Centenary celeb- 
rations of the great savant. 

Sanskrit has bequeathed a rich legacy to 
our music by way of the classical treatises 
like the Malyasastra, Brihaddesi, Daltila, 
Sangita Sudha, Swaramela Kalanidi, Sangita 
Ratnakara, Chalurdandiprakasika and many 
others. 

The ingenious conception of the Kada- 
payadi-Sankhya based on the alphabets of 
the Sanskrit language has lent itself to the 
scientific structure of the formulation of the 
melakarta scheme, which has laid a clear- 
cut foundation for the understanding of the 
classification and formation of the ragas 
and thereby the derivation of the multitudes 
of ragas. 

Classical music has evolved meticulously 
along scientific lines, with the dependence 
on Sanskrit. I would like to pinpoint my 
observations based on the relationship of 
Sanskrit with the practical side of our 
classical Carnatic music. 

The relationship between Sanskrit and 
music is ancient and definite. It is n well 
known fact that Music is coeval with the 
Vedas, the earliest hymns set by our seers, 
in an inviolable musical pattern. The 
traditional oral, auditory method of rendit- 
lonha, preserved the purity and potency 
of these hymns mainly because of the 


musical chanting. This primal association 
of our music with religion has at once exal- 
ted our art and imparted dignity and divi- 
nity to it. 

Later day music composers in Sanskrit, 
who mostly belong to the modern pariod 
of Carnatic music, could not but approach 
their work of creativity with a certain sense 
of reverence, dignity, discipline and even 
censorship. This pious attitude left its 
imprint in their compositions. Their emot- 
ional experiences were totally sublimated 
and moulded towards the strengthening of 
their personality and creative ability. They 
found expression in the network of Bhakti 
or devotion. 

In a musical composition, words which 
constitute the sahitya play an important 
role. Sahitya is the vital medium in the 
expression of Bhava though music itself is a 
language of its own. The composer ex- 
presses himself through the double media 
of Sangita and Sahitya. Sahitya not only 
bears the stamp of the composer’s person- 
ality, creativity and his involvement with the 
art, but also breathes the spirit of the 
language and thereby the influence on his 
music. 

To expound this idea, I wish to illustrate 
the opening lines of two of the kritis of 
Ramnad Srinivasa Iyengar, one in Telugu 
and the other in Sanskrit. The Telugu kriti 
is in raga Begada and the Sanskrit in Todi, 
both set to rupaka-tala. Both arc addressed 
to Lord Venkatcswara : 


' Anu dinamum kavumayya ’ The 

composer here says * every day protect 
me, Lord Venkateswara’. 

The word ‘Ayya’ in Telugu is a very 
pleasing word expressing an endearing word 
of plea. This tenderness of feeling brings 
a personal intimacy of the devotee to his 
chosen deity. The composer feels free to 
express himself and hence indulges in a 
pattern of sangatis, enriching the aspect of 
Bhava, (illustration of the further varia- 
tions of the line), based on the style of 
Thyagaraja. We can see that a lively 
spontaneity prevails in this context. 

In the Todi kriti, the same composer 
clothes his devotion in a dignified language. 
At the very commencement of the kriti, he 
settles down with austere steadiness of 
meditation (Illustration : ‘Sri Venkatesam 
Varam Ghintayamc Bhavaharam Satam'). 
There is hardly any scope for sangatis here. 
Even the choice of words, epithets show 
the composed mind - - ‘I meditate on Lord 
Venkateswara, who is ‘vara’ - 'sreshta’ - 
‘bhavagana’. The spirituality of the devo- 
tee and his mellow nature are mirrored 
here, while in the former kriti, a more 
human level of expression was resorted to 
in the revelation of bhakti. Also, a natural 
stabilization of the ‘vilambitakala’ sets in 
to ensure ‘visranti’ or quietitude. The 
Telugu composition has its flow in the 
‘madhyamakala’. This is not a generalised 
statement that all Telugu kritis are in ‘ma- 
dhyamakala’. We have hundreds of ‘vilam- 
bita’ kritis in Telugu in our musical archi- 
ves. The point here is that in Sanskrit, there 
is an atmosphere of serenity, and a free 
outlet for emotional expression docs not 
come very naturally. 


expression, he at once becomes disciplined 
and restrained and his only concern seems 
to be his search for the ultimate bliss of 
realization. This aspect is expounded in 
every composition of Muthuswarni Dikshi- 
tar, the greatest among our music compo- 
sers in Sanskrit. With his solemn diction 
in the language and his profound knowledge 
of the Tantras and the Mantra sastra, 
Dikshitar has succeeded in establishing the 
chastity of our classical music through his 
vainika - style. The delicate vina has 
imbibed the grandeur and grace in the work- 
manship of Dikshitar. He has made us 
realize that Sanskrit is not only the foun- 
tain-head of our religion and philosophy, 
but this language has in it a majesty of 
utterance, a high sonorousness, dignity and 
a magical power of incantation. Above 
all these, we arc led to infer that the inhe- 
rent aspects and characteristics of the lang- 
uage influence the very tone and structure 
of the musical composition. 

Seldom do we come across in a musical 
composition in Sanskrit a simple sentence 
of a personal approach or appeal of the 
composer addressing his deity. To a 
certain extent, Annaswami Sastri, the 
grandson of Shyama Sastri has shown a 
relaxed attitude in his compositions. 

Erotic themes have been handled by 
many poets and composers. They arc 
timeless, universal. Sanskrit poets have 
revelled and excelled themselves in the 
handling of such themes. The appeal to 
erotic emotions appears in a fair share in 
musical compositions in Tamil, lelugu, 
Kannada etc., but in musical compositions in 
Sanskrit, the absence of this appeal is 
significant. 


Perhaps the demands of the Sanskrit Jayadeva’s Gitagovindam is a sanctury ot 
language arc such that when the composer love and harmony illumined by purity and 
chooses his language as his medium of sensitivity. The Gitagovindam is practically 
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the carlirst work in mu.ic which 
assigns .he names of raga and .ala ,n wh.c 
the compositions are to be sung, 
due to .he lack of authent.c musical vers, 
of these ashtapadis, we fail to conceit 
accept them as musical compostt.ons and 
treauhemmore as belonging to literature 
rather than music. 

A parallel handling of the ‘Nayaka na- 

yaki-bhava’ depicted by Kshetregna and 
other composers of padas has decidedly 

taken a deep root in classical Carnatic 

Music. The slow tempo, the sedate quality 
and the structure of the padas strengt ien 
the view that the more philosophic and 
fundamental the theme is, the more classi- 
cal, sublime and serene, the music be- 
comes. 

Since Sanskrit has infused these trends of 
classicism, serenity and high seriousness in 
musical compositions, it is all the more 
significant that there seem to be hardly any 
padas or javalis in Sanskrit. * A possible 
explanation for this could be that Sanskrit 
in the purest form has been closely con- 
nected with religion scrupulously avoiding 
the mundane. An alternate explanation 
could be that Sanskrit was never a common 
spoken language. This, one could counter 


by pointing to the prolific work of dra- 
matists such as Kalidasa Bhasa and 

Bhavabhuti. So, Sanskrit has been the 

language of the great plays, This m itself 
is not a contradiction, since Sanskrit drama 
has never been prone to levity, light hearte- 
dness and commonness. This is probably 
something inherent in the Sanskrit language. 
Lastly let me illustrate this with an example 
in ‘Nindastudi’ : 

In a Tamil pada, Parvatlh is being teased 
for her ardent love of Shiva. Shiva is 
depicted as one who has no charms to be 
extolled and the censure is given in rather 
racy language. 

In a Sanskrit poem, Shiva is being 
depicted as one who owns nothing and has 
nothing to offer to his adorers and 
admirers : 

Yet, in this verse, one can observe the 
dignity underlying the apparently light- 
hearted censure of Shiva by the devotee. 

We are led to infer that classical music 
and poetry in Sankrit sharpen our intellec- 
tual and aesthetic experiences, and sub- 
limate all our other experiences. It is 
this relationship between Sanskrit and 
Music that I wished to convey today. 


• Dr. S. Venkitasubramany Iyer of Kerala University observed at this point that 
Maharaja Swathi Thirunal had composed Padas in Sanskrit. 
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The Sanskrit Tradition in Music 

PAPER : BY DEPT. OF MUSIC. UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS. 
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On the occassion of the Kuppuswami 
Sastri Bi-Centenary Celebrations the De- 
partment of Indian Music, University of 
Madras, presented a short programme of 
songs associated with the Sanskrit tradition. 
The earlier part of the programme consis- 
ted of songs reconstructed out of descrip- 
tion given in Sanskrit treatises. The latter 
part consisted of songs handed down in 
oral tradition. Following is a brief write- 
up* on the songs. 

1. Saraagana : There has been an un- 
broked oral tradition of Saman 
singing. The Siksha works contain 
an account of the form of Saman. 

2. Dvikala Madraka Gitaka: Gitaka-s 
are a body of songs which comprise 
the Gandharva tradition dercribed in 
words like Dattilam, Natyasastra , 
Bharatabhashya and Sangitaratnakara . 
Prominent among them are the 
Saptogitakas consisting of Madraka, 
Aparantaka etc., which form an inde- 
pendent group. Any one of these 
seven has also been specified by 
Bharata to be sung in the Purvar- 
anga part of the Natya. 

The song presented here was 
Madraka Gitaka of Dvikala variety, 
the form which was taken from the 
description found in the various 
treatises. “ Dvikala’, refers to the 
mode of the tala underlying the 
song. There arc three sections called 
Vastu-s. Each Vastu is of the dur- 
ation of three (dvikala) Matras of 


tala. A Dvikala Matra is of eight 
guru-kalas (basic time unit). The 
ancient mode of rendering the 
various kriya-s (sama, pravesa etc.) 
for manifesting the tala-s was also 
demonstrated by the performers. 
The concluding section of the song 
is Sirshaka which is of the dura- 
tion of Dvikala Shatpitaputraka tala 
(12 gurukala-s). 

Since the treatises present only 
the form, the melody of the song 
had to be composed. While the 
song has been tuned to the modern 
Todi raga, the various prescriptions 
for melodic arrangement (Varnanga) 
have been followed : In the first 
two Matra-s of each Vastu the 
melody should be made up of a 
Vividha or a two vidari-unit i.e., 
made up of two phrases of melody 
with an apparent break or pause in 
between. The third Matra should 
contain an Ekaka or a one vidari 
unit i.e., one complete phrase. 

The verbal text of the song is 
same as that found in the Natya- 
sastra published by the Asiatic 
Society edited by Manmohan Ghosh 
(the other editions do not carry the 
text). The text, made up of 
epithets of Lord Siva and salutations 
to him, consists of four sentences 
(lit. four verbal which are distri- 
buted over the three Vastus and the 
Sirshaka. 


•Based on the Note circulated at the conference. 
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3. Arambha - Nnffta : Nirgita-s arc 
again songs belonging to the Gan- 
darva tradition, descriptions of 
which are found in ancient works. 
There arc ten types of Nirgita-s. 
All these have been prescribed by 
Bharata, to be rendered in the begin- 
ning of the Purvaranga. 

The Nirgitas have two parts-onc vocal 
and the other instrumental - which 
are rendered together. The Vocal 
part consists of the singing of a text 
made up of Sushkasharas— meaning- 
less syllables (so the name Nirgita- 
nirar-thaka-gita). The instrumental 
rendering dominated by the playing 
of harp type Vinas involves the play- 
ing ofDhatus. Dhatus are svaras 
generated by specific strokes on the 
Vina. Thus the instrumental 
passage consists of certain prescribed 
dhatus while the Vocal part sepa- 
rately renders sushkakhsara-s. 

The form of Arambha Nirgita has 
been arrived at on the basis of the 
description given in Natyasastra 
(including Abhinavagupta’s com- 
mentary), Bharatabhashya and Sangila- 
ratnakaro and Sangitaraja. The text 
of Sushkakshara-s conforms to a 
prescribed metrical pattern. It is in 
three sections and there aie small 
durations of rests in the vocal part. 
Prescribed tala kriya-s accompany 
the singing. 

The instrumental passage consists of 
rendering of strokes (on a stringed 
instrument) of predominantly short 
durations (laghu). There have 
been played on Santoor, a Haip~ 
type instrument. The entire music 
has been set in Hindola raga. 


4. Dhaivati-Fati-gtta : Jati-gitas are 
songs based on Jatis, Shadji, Arsha- 
bhi etc. While a Jati by itself 
represents a class of different melo- 
dies sharing similar characteristics, 
a Jati gita illustrates only one of the 
individual melodies comprising a 
Jati. Dhaivati-Jati-gita is illustra- 
tive of the Suddha form of Dhaivati 
Jati, in which Dhaivata is the Amsa, 
Graha and Nyasa svara. 

The Dhaivati Jati-gita rendered here 
was based on the notation of the 
song given in the Sangitaratnakara 
(Jatiprakarana of Adyar Library 
edition). Since Dhaivati Jati takes 
the Svara-s of Shadja Grama, efforts 
have been made to render the songs 
in Svaras approximating to those. 
The tala is Shatpitaputraka rendered 
in Dakshina Marga. 

5. Shadji-Kapala-gana : Kapala 

gana-s are songs based on Kapalas 
which arc derivative forms of Suddha 
Jatis. Only the verbal texts of the 
songs are given in the ancient works. 
The works are chiefly descriptive of 
the skull - adorned form of Siva. 
Employment of meaningless but aus- 
picious syllables like Hau, Ka, Ha 
etc., arc noteworthy. 

Shadji Kapala-gana is based on Shadji 
Kapala in which the Gandharva and Madh- 
yama have been mentioned as being strong 
notes while the others arc weak. Equaling 
the Jsvaras roughly to those of modern 
scales, the text has been tuned to Ananda- 
bairavi Raga. There arc no instructions 
regarding the tala to be employed except 
that the song is of the duration of 12 (guru) 
kalas, probably rendered in Dakshina 
marga. 
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6. Alapa of Kambhoji raga : The 

tradition of rendering Alapa in an 
organised form is known only from 
Sangitaratnakara onwards. In the 
later period it constituted one of 
the four limbs of of the Caturdandi 
form, along with Thaya, Prabandha 
and Gita. Manuscripts of many 
works giving Alapa and Tnaya for 
various raga-s in notation, are prese- 
rved at the Sarasvathi Mahal Li- 
brary, Tanjore. 

Here the Alapa presented is of Raga 
Kambhoji and has been structured 
broadly after the example given 
in the book “Alapana and 1 haya-s 
of Sahaji” published by the Saras- 
vati Mahal Library. Efforts have 
been made to follow the various 
stages in the Alapa paddati— Ayat- 
tam, Eduppu, Udgraha, Sthari-s on 
various svara-s and Makarini. lhe 
procedure outlined by Sangita- 
sudha for Kambhoji has aho been 
consulted. 

7. Thaya- Yantra dandi : I hayas 
were renderings of series of phrases 
of raga which probably represent 
the earlier form of Tanam. Thaya 
presented here is again of Kambhoji 
and is based on the example given 
in the book on "Alapana |and 
Thayas” mentioned above. 

8. Sriranga Prabanda i Prabandhas 
represent a body of musical form* 
coming down in the tradition of 
Matanga (the author of Brihaddts\). 
These have been classified and dealt 
with systematically in Sangitaratna- 
kara. The one chosen here is attri- 
buted to Y’enkatamakhi. The Sri- 
ranga prabandha presented here is 
based on the notation of it given in 


Sangita Sampradoyapradarsini of Sub- 
barama Dikshitar. It is in Bauli 
raga and Eka tala. However the 
form of the Prabandha as seen in this 
composition docs not correspond to 
the des.ription found in Songitaralna- 
kata and Venkatamakhi’s own 
Caturdandiprakasika. 

In the notation of the song we do not 
notice any division into sections 
(dhatus). The Vaggeyakara-nama 
(mudra) and Prabandha-nama 
(mudra) and Prabandha-nama (mud 
ra) also figure in the text. The 
song is in praise of the Lord at 
Sriranga 

An interesting feature in this prabandha 
is the assumption of ma in the place of sa 
and thus the rendering of the svara-s sa, ri y 
ga, pa, dha, ni, as ma, pa, dha, sa, ti, ga. 

9. Sritakamalakucamandala - Song 
from Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda : 

The songs of Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda 
come in the line of Prabandha-s 
though they all centre around the 
theme of the story. The analysis of 
these songs, bringing out their rela- 
tion to prabandha form can be seen 
in Maharana Kumbhakama’s Rasi- 
kapriya commentary on Gitagovinda. 
Though originally this song was set 
in Gurjariraga and Nithsara tala, 
the present rendering is based on 
modern raga and tala. 

10. Sri Vlavanaiham BhajVham- 
Ragamalika-Adi Tala was com- 
posed by Mutthuswami Dikshitar. 
Dikshitar composed mainly in Sans- 
krit language. 1 he Ragamalika form, 
too. owes its tradition to hi* 
school . 
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I. 


GaurinayakaTilUna-KanadH 

Simbanandana tala-composed 
Mahavaidyanatha Iyer. 


raga 

by 


This is one of the few Ullana-s 
having Sanskrit text. It is well 
known because of the complex 
Simhanandana tala to which it is set. 


The structure of the tala is guru, 
guru, laghu. pluta, laghu, guru, 
druta, druta, guru, guru, laghu, 
pluta, laghu, pluta, guru, laghu, 
laghu and kakapada. The tala is 
one of the desi tala-s mentioned in 
in ancient works. 


News& Notes 


At this distance of lime, one can only 
subliminally appreciate the surging cultu- 
ral motivations that led Mahamahopadh- 
yaya Kuppuswaini Sastri to conceive the 
establishment of the Madras Sanskrit 
Academy and set it going in December 
1927, with Pandit Malaviya to inaugurate 
it. Initially conceived, its main object 
was to enact Sanskrit plays— indeed, “Mri- 
chchakatika ” was staged on the opening 
day. Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri widened 
the scope of its working to embrace the 
whole gamut of Sinskrit culture and end- 
eared himself to all lovers of Sanskrit by 
his capacity to go beyond traditional bounds 
and hearken to modern aspirations. A 
very great scholar, with a masterly equip- 
ment of Sastras and a fluency of speaking 
in Sanskrit that was the envy of all, Prof. 
Kuppuswami Sastri gave full encourage- 
ment to budding talent, specially those 
with a flair for research. The late Dr. V. 
Raghavan, Dr. A. Sankaran, Dr. C. Siva- 
ramainurihi and many others adorning 
departments of Sanskrit, Philology and 
Sanskrit at many centres were his students. 

As wc know, the torch of learning has 
been brilliantly held aloft by them. Sans- 
krit has a sublime literature inspiring 
sublime ideals. In the* days of linguistic 


chauvinism, any individual or institution 
doing his or its bit to promote the diffus- 
ion of Sanski it culture deserves our grati- 
tude, because Sanskrit has long irrigated 
the alluvium of our subconscious psyche 
and any act of revival of Sanskrit brings 
forth an indefinable joy. 

Kulapati Kuppuswami Sastri was born 
in December 1980 and the Research Ins- 
titute bearing his name which was founded 
in 1944 to perpetuate his memory and life- 
work recently celebrated the final series of 
the celebrations of his Birth Centenary 
with great edat. During 1980-81, the 
Institute organised lectures and seminars in 
which eminent scholars like Dr. K Krislma- 
murthi, Dr. R. V. Sarma, Dr. C. S. Ven- 
kateswaran, Dr. C. Sivaratnamurthy, Dr. 
Venkitasubramanya Iyer, Dr. Robert, 
Mr. R. Tirumalai (Govt, of India), Mr. 
Arnold, Dr. V. Varadachary, Dr. Satya- 
deva Misra (Pilani), Prof. G. H. Tarlekar 
Dr. Premlalha Sharma (Bcnaras) Dr. S. 
Seetha, Dr. N. Kamanathan, Dr. S. Rama, 
nathan, Mr. Ananthaseshan, Dr R- ^* d S a ' 
swamy, Dr. M. S. Nagaraj Rao (Karna- 
taka), Dr. R. N. Sampath, Dr. R- K - 
Shukla, (Delhi) Dr. S. S. Janaki and many 
other savants participated. 
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The concluding series of Birth Centenary 
celebrations was held in Madras from 19th 
to 21st June 1981. It was inaugurated on 
19-6-81 by Dr. Kapila Vatsayan, Dy. Chair- 
man, Sangeet Natak Academy, Delhi. Her 
inaugural address was notable for its exqui- 
site grace, a stimulating aroma that sprang 
from a d<ep yearning for a renaissance of 
Sanskrit culture and her own emotive 
relationship with Art. The Seminar had 
Panels for discussing Sahitya (Literature, 
Ciiticism), Epigraphy, Sanskrit and Tamil, 
Yoga & Ayurveda, Vedic Studies and 
Vyakarana, Sastras, Sangita, Art and 
Archaeology, Kavi Sammelanam etc. in 
which the distinguished men and women 
* mentioned above participated. It is beyond 

the scope of this publication to consider 
their contributions. Suffice it to say that 
<hc discussions were a model of erudition 
r and finely honed exploratory scholarship. 

* * * * 

The Cultural Programmee yielded fresh 
illuminations— e g. the programme “Sams- 
krita Sangita Sampradaya” compiled by 
Dr. S. Sretha and Dr. N. Ramanathan, 
the Bharata Natyam recital of Sanskrit 
compositions by Smt. Nandini Snkanth, 
some stage scenes from “Ascharyachuda- 
mani’* presented by the Sanskrit Ranga, 
directed by Dr. S. S. Janaki, Curator of 
the Kuppuswami Sastri Institute. Among 
the “Sangita” panel presentations, Dr. 
Preinlatha Sharma’s lecture on “The tradi- 
tion of Sangitha Sastra in Sanskrit”, Mrs. 
Vidya Shankar’s talk on “Sanskrit and 

* Music” and Dr. S. Ramanathan’s brief 
lecture on “ Hiyagaraja and Sangita 
Ratnakara” whetted one’s appetite for 

• musical intellection A brief summary of 
those is repi oduccd elscwhcse in this 
issue. (By courtesy of the Bicentenary 
celebrations Committee. 


The Platinum Jubilee of the Madras, 
Sanskrit College was also celebrated on the 
20th June 1981. The Jubilee address was 
delivered by Mr. Alladi Kappuswami, Chief 
Justice of Andhra Pradesh. Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan’s portrait was unveiled on the 21st 
June 81 by Dr. T. M. P- Mahadevan, the 
noted philosopher. His memorable address 
on the great Indian philosopher and former 
President of India will linger long in one’s 
memory. 

The 3 days of celebrations, apart from 
being a significant achievement, took sen- 
sitive souls back 10 that primrose past of 
our great cultural heritage and made each 
one of us long to be — in Kuppuswami 
Sastri s immortal peroration at the Madras 
University Convocation— “/I true Indian has 
his life certainly in the present bui he finds the 
roots of his life in the past and has his eyes 
turned towards the future ’. 

Mr. K. Chandrasckaran, the Secretary of 
the Reception Committee and Trustee of 
the Research Institute, was of course the 
moving spirit of the whole cultural festival, 
despite his age and frail health. And one 
cannot adequately express one’s admiration 
for the enthusiasm and unflagging efforts of 
Dr. S. S. Janaki, the convenor, to make the 
celebrations an unqualified Success. 

Dr S. Sita and Dr. N. Ramanathan of 
the department of Music, University of 
Madras, presented a short programme of 
songs associated with the Sanskrit tradition 
which amounted to a marvellous display of 
careful research and creative presentation. 
But like old masters and old wines, it 
requires an acquired taste, to savour its 
flavour and beauty. The research scholars 
and M-A. students put it all together xery 
well, complete with flute and mrulangam 
(guest artists). The difficulty of the whole 
project arose from the fact t a 
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descriptions given in the Sanskrit 
do not furnish any clues to 'he o g n 
melody, hence the group could only 
,o the for... alone. Further, part of the pro 

gramme consisted of songs handed down in 

oral tradition. The detailed write-up o 

the songs, given elsewhere in this «*"• 
help to visualise the rigour of the ex«ang 
discipline underlying the ancient Sanskrit 
traditions in our music. 

Finally, as a tailpiece, a pregnant 
“quote” from Kuppuswami Sastri's versa- 
tile utterances : 

“Art can only Hod its alter ego in 
art-criticism. The creative art can 
only find its other self in the art of 
criticism, not in the science of 
criticism”. 

. 

According to Time magazine (July 20, 
1981), the long lost Mozart Symphony in F.K. 
IVa, written when that genius was just 9 
years old, has been found. It was recently 
played in the White House by the Mostly 
Mozart Festival Orchestra of New York and 
recognised to be genuine, amidst a lot ol 
excitement. In fact, a Mozart boom is on 
in U.S.A. and Michael Walsh writes in 
Time that “music of the classical period has 
become the frontier of performance scholar- 
ship”. Where are the missing creations of 
Purandara, Tyagaraja, Dikshidar and 
Syama Sastri? And what efforts are being 
made to recover them? If after 200 years 
a gicat Mozart symphony can surface, why 
not theirs? And meanwhile, we have no 
dearth of “ new ” krilhis by callow 
composers! 


The Gramophone Company of India 
has done another signal service to our 
religious and musical ethos by encapsulating 


the Solo violin recital given by Padmasn 
1 aleudi G. Jayaraman and his son prodigy 
at the Bombay Shanmukhanda Hall in 
February last into a soulful L. P- The 
efficiency and skill of editing and com- 
pressing a full scale hour recital into a 
brilliant presentation on an L. P. almost 
partakes of the character of serendipity. 

The L. P. of the recital which was 
given for the Bombay Sankara Matam 
Building Fund consists of songs on Lord 
Paramcswara and Adi Shakara-e g. Maha- 
vaidyanatha Sivan’s immortal “ Shn 
Sankara Guru Varam ” in Nagasvarali, 
Subbarama Dikshitar’s “Sankaracharyam”, 
Papanasam Sivan’s great “Paraathpara’ 
in Vachaspati, Muthuswami Dikshitar’s 
Akhilandeswari ” in Dwijavanti and “Eppo 
Varuvaro ”, Gopalakrishna Bharathi’s un- 
forgettable melody in Jonpuri. 

This cluster of lovely, fresh and lilting 
blooms in our musical garden has unity 
in diversity, changing prismatic colours 
and contrasts in structure and develop- 
ment. Jayaraman and Radhakrishnan have 
supplied just that quantum of conciseness, 
elegance and richness of melody-tone app- 
ropriate to the themes of the songs selected. 
Yet, the exaltation and elan ot their playing 
inspired by the occasion perhaps, arc so 
palpable. 

And young Radhakrishnan’s raga essays 
and accompaniment to his father have that 
unmistakable stamp of fluency, precision, 
tonal colour and economy that proclaim 
him to be indeed a chip of the block. In 
fact, when playing swaruprastharas, it is 
often difficult to pick out who is the junior! 
HNlV'i induction of this young master is 
both timely and a seivice to classical 
music. There arc indeed portents that he 
will soon perform in the company of great 
vocal maestros. 
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Karaikudi Mani’s Mridangam accom- 
paniment, tonally so delightful and scienti- 
fically so rich, has elevated the concert. 
The compact “thani” duet between him 
and T.H. Vinayakaram (Ghatam) is crisp 
and invigorating. 

One cannot too highly praise Lalgudi 
for his noble gesture in turning over the 
royalties on this L.P. to the Sankara 
Matam, Matunga. It is in character with 
his strictly religious upbringing by his 
revered father, the late Gopala Iyer, a 
great savant and true bhakta himself. 


H. M. V. and Saraswathi Stores sponso- 
red a glittering function at the Music 
Academy Hall, Madras, on 6th May 1981, 
when Veteran Veena Vklwan S. Bala- 
chander’s Double Album Stereo L.P. records 
containing Muthuswami Dikshitar’s Nava- 
graha Kritis was released by Sri Sadiq Ali, 
the Governor of Tamil Nadu. Miss A. Sath- 
yabhama, Station Director, A.I.R., Madras, 
was the Chief Guest. 

The T. T. Krishnamachari auditorium 
was awash that evening with delightfully 
illustrated Colour pamphlets of pictures of 


Dikshitar and Navagrahas, the meaning of 
each Krithi etc., besides other publicity 
material including Balachandar’s “Honours 
List ” (titles conferred on him by various 
institutions in India and abroad). The 
Speeches made on the occasion extolled his 
passionate commitment to his art. 

When Balachander plays, he seems to be 
“ Calling to the faithful from the topmost 
turret of his Ivory Tower ”. Like all great 
artists, he has created a world of of his own 
and his admirers are happy to live in it. 
He has enticed them in! Balachander would 
fain plead guilty to the charge of ‘ love of 
fame which according to Hazlitt, is the 
“ offspring of taste ”. Michaelangclo said 
that “ painting is a jealous mistress and 
required the whole man to herself” To 
Balachander the Veena is a jealous mistress 
too -h< has been courting her for over 40 
years ! His penchant for both showmanship 
and one-upmanship — which sometimes 
raises eyebrows — springs from his faith in 
the credo “ FINIS CORON AT OPUS" 
(the end crowns the work). The H. M. V. 
Balachander Album is swollen — the 72 
Mclakarata Ragas (a tour de force) and 
now the Navagraha Kritis. May that tribe 
increase ! 

K S M. 
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from time to time, enquiriet are received about the availability of some 

Pat. ,.,oe; of “SHANMUKHA". Tbote interested may please furnish the detail, 

. w U Tn° °* ofthc j ,urnal * along with a remittance of Rs. 2/- for 
each. We shall be happy , 0 fulfil the desire of readers. 

Apply to 

the SECRETARY, SH \NMUKHANAND \ FINE 
ARTS & SANGEETIIA SABHA 
BOMBAY 
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